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“Powtr Im ACTION 


Commanding 2,000 Pratt & Whitney horsepower packed into a single 


engine, Marine Corsair pilots have rolled up a victory ratio of better 
than five to one. Like the Republic Thunderbolt and Grumman Hellcat 
fighters, also built around the Double Wasp, the Vought 


Corsair has proved in action, “There's no substitute for supe.” 


& WHITNEY Aik 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


NITEC AIRCRAFT CC 
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pection door 4 cartons to protect them against damage in transit to 
> ly vel snu ° . 
and it is locke and through your plant. Packaging saves time on 


your assembly line, makes the terminals easy to count, 
easy to handle. 


Controlled production and frequent inspection assure 
the quality of these highly stressed parts. High-speed 
production assures prompt delivery of your cable 
terminal orders. 
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Greater warloads for the Mars 


Two more passengers another drum of 100 Octane 
or nearly 1400 rounds of cal. 50 ammunition — this is the warload bonus provided 
by the 411 Ib. lighter installation of Curtiss hollow steel blades on the Martin Mars. 

This impressive reduction in complete installation weight 
is achieved notwithstanding the addition of the 
automatic propeller synchronizer and reverse 


thrust for greater surface maneuverability — CURTISS... PROPELLERS 


both exclusive Curtiss features. 


Carliss-H ughl Co poration, Propeller Divisioe 


















ANOTHER STAR Z4az 
WILL NOT TURN TO GOLD/ 


A tracer bullet, a broken gas line and searing flame leaps 
back toward the cockpit. But there it stops held 
it bay and confined by the fire-wall while precious 
minutes are won. Minutes that often mean a safe land 
ing and another pilot saved minutes that mean 
another star in the window of an American home that 


will not turn to gold. The saving of a single American 


pilot tar more than justifies the extra care and precision 


yuilding of every Guiberson fire 


~ 


that vocs inlo the 


wall and every other Guiberson built aircraft part 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 


GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Fire-walls, flap track supports, seats, motor 
mounts, sumps, cowling, manifolds, scoops, 


heating systems, tanks, collector rings and a 


multitude of sheet metal and drop hammer 
parts of all kinds backed by 22 years of 


experience 


in precision manufacture. 
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“W/t must some day be able to see enemy targets 
through the thickest fog and the blackest night 

. a single American soldier must be made a match for an 
enemy tank . . . we must be able to land armies upon every 
kind of fortified coast ... we must send fighter planes 
seven miles into the sky, if need be, to smash enemy 


? 


bombers from above... 


Thus read the notebooks of military strategy, not so long 
igo, listing things of war that were out of this world... 
the “impossibles” of the peacetime Sunday supplements. 


But war is a relentless taskmaster. And so today we have 
1 parade of “impossibles” of amazing variety—radar, the 
bazooka, unique troop landing craft . . . and an airplane 
that fights seven miles up, dives at speeds 
approaching the speed of sound, spits 
out more than ten pounds of steel pro- 
jectile per second! 

That airplane is the Thunderbolt — 
the joint product of an A.A.F. Matériel 





» 
A 


Thunderbolt 





THE 
“IMPOSSIBLES OF WAR 
COME TO PASS 






Command that knew what it wanted . . . and a corps of 


Republic engineers who knew it could be done. It is out of 
many such combinations that this nation is becoming in- 
vincibly armed . . . and its aerial supremacy made secure 
for the future. 

Not the least “impossible” aspect of the Thunderbolt 
was its production. How could so intricate and elaborate 
a machine ever reach “quantity production” ? 

Yet, in a recent month, more planes came off the Repub- 
lic Thunderbolt assembly lines than came from the assem- 
bly lines of any other company in America producing 
fighter-type aircraft. 

Republic, along with every other war material manu- 
facturer, working hand in hand with the 
Army Air Forces, is ready for still mor 
“impossibles.”” Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration, Farmingdale, L. I., New York, 


and Evansville, Indiana. 
oy » > » 


Republic firsts in war point to firsts in peace 






REPUBLIC AVIATION 


CORPORATION 


Specialists in High-speed, High-altitude Aircraft 


Write that boy today ¥-Mai! 
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| ID YOU KNOW that three of the pilots 
who do production tests on the Hell- 
cat are girls? 

Or that you could drive a car from Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles on the same amount 
of gasoline required to keep one of these 
slick Navy fighters up for an hour? That 
Liberators were originally designed to carry 
two guns, because their speed and ceiling 
were such that it was agreed that further 
armament was unnecessary? 





























We're going to try a Little-known Facts 
About Well-known Planes Dept. on you 
Perch Pilots for a few months. We'll do our 
best and we'll keep Flutter hopping to dig 
up items like the above. 


But, as you know, Flutter hasn’t much 
sense, ambition, or ability. So if you'll help 
out by sending in your Little-known Facts 
About Well-known Planes, it will be a more 
interesting undertaking than if left entirely 
to our two-cylinder tomtit. 


If we use your ‘‘Fact,’’ we will give you 








credit in the Perch. What's more, we'll 
send you a new and rare honor—a com- 
mission as a Perch Pilot (br)*. 


Major Al Wiliams, 
alias “Tattered Wing Tips, “Gulf 
Aviation Products Manager, 
Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


*Bottom Rung 


* * * 


INCREASING RANGE 


Here’s a postwar thought that you can 
have fun with: 


Imagine your Cadet, Reliant, or Voy- 
ager with detachable fuel tanks—smaller 
and lighter versions of the disposable 
tanks used on our war planes. Of course, 
private flyers wouldn't “dispose” of their 
extra tanks. But they could remove the 
tank for local operations. 





And on XC trips, they could clamp on 
the teardrop tank and carry an extra 400- 
or-so miles worth of that Good Gulf 
Aviation Gas. How does that sound? 

Now here's a thought you can have 
fun with right now: 

Imagine a lubricant with ‘‘detachable 
hydrocarbons.” Imagine you were able 
to “detach” from this lubricant more of 
the hydrocarbons which don’t actually 





lubricate—the carbon makers and sludge 
formers—by a technique which you might 
name the Alchlor Process. Imagine that 
what was left of this unusual lubricant 
did a better job of lubricating, and 
WHAMMY! ... it’s no longer an image... 


. it's Gulfpride Oil! 


BRAINTWISTER 


In charge of maintenance of an L-shaped 
flight strip (see diagram), a popular officer 
made himself even more popular when 
he divided the work among his four 
groups of men. For he divided the area 
into four sections of equal size and shape. 


ex! 
Now WAIT A 
MINUTE, AL! 












If you can’t figure how he did it, in 
less than 60 seconds, you'd better write 
us for the answer at the address on the left. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 








INVESTIGATE ANY GIVE’ OR 
SLACK" IN FLIGHT OR ENGINE 
OPERATING CONTROLS-:- 







AT THE FIRST OPPORTUNITY 
SO THAT CAUSE MAY BE 
DETERMINED AND 
IMMEDIATELY «++ 






ANY THING 
, 


ptt‘ 




















ELIMINATED. ALSO ELIMINATE 
THE POSSIBILITY OF GETTING 


+e FUEL TANKS BUT THAT 
GOOD GULF AVIATION 
GASOLINE / 2% 

nn — 
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United Nations Flyers are using 
IRVIN “Single-Release’ Harness 


for Safer Landings 





A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal disk 
instantly releases the harness .. . leaving the flyer entirely free. 


Accidental release is impossible before disk 


—— 


is “set” for action. Gir 
~~ 
J 


All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment... and 


now the Irvin “ Single-Release ~ harness is 





acknowledged as superior for all landings. 


ain alc Readin in Gihe yi ; 8 
IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO.. Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave... Buffalo 8. N.Y. 








Factories at other points in the United States, Canada and England... All Serving 
the United Nations’ Air Forces. 












TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Today, tomorrow and until the war is won every Allison 
engine is built to a standard that embraces five “must” 
qualities: * Performance that helps our fighters win 
battles. * Reliability on which our pilots can depend. 

* Smoothness to lessen pilot fatigue. 

* Economy for greatest fighting 

range. * Durability for maxi- 

mum fighting readiness. « 

Vital now for our flyers, these 

are also characteristics you 

will want in engines that will 


power postwar planes. 


POWERED BY ALLISON 
The mor 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


ALLGA 


DIVISION OF emia KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


MOTORS 
Indianapolis, Indiana BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


—GENERAL Motors SYMPHONY OF THE AiR—NBC Network 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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End of the line- 
change for Kiska 


Life for a P-38 begins at the end—the end of the 
production line! If the Army says: “Change for 
Kiska”—the P-38 is flown to a Lockheed Modifica- 
tion Center where “winterizing” starts. Propane 
primers to make engines start quickly are added. 
So is insulation for tubing. Cockpit heaters are 
installed for the comfort of the pilots. 


Change for Munda 
If the Army says: “Change for Munda” or some- 
where in the tropics, the P-38 undergoes other 
modifications. Different armament or special 
radio equipment may be needed. 





But whatever it is, or wherever these Lockheed 
Lightnings go, proper modification assures 
proper performance. 


Ready to Fight 
Today, when a Lockheed P-38 arrives at a battle 
front, it is ready for a fight. Tomorrow, there 
will be need for peacetime modifications to fit your 
plane for service in desert heat or arctic cold. 
Wherever you fly, there will be Lockheed-trained 
service men to do the job. For tomorrow, as to- 
day, Lockheed will not only build planes, but get 
them ready to fly, and keep them ready to fly. 


LooK Tt0 lLeckheed FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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of Training 


tockpile into an ictual shortage? Can 
be possible that our high command 
believes we have reached the peak and 


Forces are to remain static 


Aur 


it the present level of development? 


oul 


Were it not for the fact that the cuts 
in training are so drastic these fears 
vould not derive. 

It has been only recently that we 


have produced a true measure of air 
power in the I uropean theater—powe1 
n sufhcient quantity and with proper 


mployment to permit continuous and 


sustained attack against the enemy, 
not tor a few days or weeks on end 
but month after month in ever-in 


creasing violence 
No doubt we have approached the 
required air powel! strength over Eu 


But how pathetically far away 


rope. 
1 


this goal are we on the other side 


Do you think that Gen 


from 


ot the world. 


eral Kenney in the Southwest Pacific 
or Chennault in China would agree 
that we have reached or are even ap- 


proaching the peak of air torce strength 


necessary for bringing Tojo to his 
knees? 

The other day we happened upon 
the case of a P-38 squadron leader 
whose outfit was getting ready for 
shipment to a combat zone. He was 


the only one in the squadron being 
sent through advanced instrument 
school and had to wait his turn for 
training, although there were seven 


teen WASPS enrolled in the course. It 
ror 


W“ holesale re 


there 1s 
the 


seems tO US just cause 
only in 


\Al 


of the curious changes taking place 


ilarm not 


duction of training but in some 


within the realm of training policies. 


Semi-Solid Front 


HE recent meetings of non- 
scheduled aviation groups 


at Dallas in conjunction with the 
Southwest Aircraft and Accessories 
Exposition and at College Station 


during the Wartime Aviation Plan- 
ning Conferences failed to produce a 
concrete and effective means for bring 
ing the various segments of civil avia- 
tion together on common ground to 
solve common problems. A compro 
mise, patterned after the civil aviation 
joint legislative committee, was pro- 
posed, and probably will be exploited. 
There is an even chance the idea will 
bear good fruit even though original 
prospects are none too bright. 

The joint legislative committee has 
done effective work and there is no 
good reason why it cannot expand its 
activities to include matters other than 
What is nec- 


essary before this assumption of addi- 


purely legislative ones. 


tional interests and problems can 
come about will be a universal demand 
the individual members 
(who actually the bills of their 
respective that their 
leadership attempt liaison and some 
measure of co-operative unification 
with all other non-scheduled groups. 


There will always be some individ- 


on part of 
foot 


organizations ) 


uals and organizations who prefer to 
sit back and let others take the initia- 
move to better the condi- 
But as their 
and it 


tive in any 
tion of the whole flock. 
problems grow more pressing 
becomes more and more apparent they 
might not eat so heartily next winter 
chances are they will step in line and 


form a solid front. But what’s the old 





Intelligent Press Relations 


NI of the fundamental 
cornerstones of our democ 
racy 1s a Our constitution 


rree press. 


provides for it and our laws have ever 


} 
protected it [There are some indi 
\ 


iduals in high places who don’t like 
the ideé 1 oT tree speech and a tree 
minority. 


thou- 


they ire in the 
there 


Ww ho 


press, but 


On the other hand, are 


sands upon thousands do not 


understand what constitutes freedom 


of the press and fail miserably to ap- 


iW ell 


preciat¢ the basic 


importance of 


adage about closing the barn door 
after the horse has been stolen? 
informed public. It is just as im- 


portant as freedom of religion, as the 
sanctity and security of the home, as 
public health and public education. 
During war it is dificult to main- 
tain a free press, particularly in a war 
such as this one, where propaganda 
military intelli- 
gence play such a prominent role. 
This war has been especially hard 
on writers and publications dealing 
with scientific information such as 
(Continued on page 54) 


and information and 
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©| and a fog-bound convoy 
ne ° 
yn 
d 
to 
. OMEWARD BOUND from England, a long line ships through Massachusetts Bay to the eastern 
4 H of ships fumbled slowly through a blinding entrance of the Cape Cod Canal. 
it mee me ae main, cg SUEY The skipper told us: “I navigated entirely by 
a toward Cape Cod. the Gyro-Compass. After three hours I looked 
er From vessel to vessel ran the Commodore’s up from my charts to tell my Chief Officer that 
id signal: according to my reckoning the convoy was at the 
Id “Urgent—ship needed with Gyro-Compass.” Canal entrance... and just then the fog lifted and 
val Contact was quickly made with the skipper of we had our objective dead ahead, with all the 
a vessel so equipped, and he was instructed : convoy assembled behind!”’ 
“Come to the head of the line... lead us This true story is not an unusual tale. For to- 
through the fog.” day, all over the Seven Seas, Sperry Gyro-Com- 
And so the Sperry Gyro-Compass, being non- passes and Gyro-Pilots with their repeaters and 
= magnetic, and free from all variation and deviation, course recorders are guiding countless naval and 
* provided a fixed steering reference that guided the merchant vessels, 
as 
.. 
: Sperry yroscope Company 
da 
i- INC. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
rd 
1g 
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. Answer to an Airline’s Prayer... 
The Martin Mars Transport! 


In the 82-ton Mars transport, postwar completely tooled and manned by 


airline operators will have no visionary, experienced workers. This means fast 


untried design, no hastily converted delivery of commercial versions in to- 
bomber. Instead, they will have a suc- morrow’s swing toward supremacy of 
cessful type, thoroughly tested in over- the skyways. For information, write 


The 20 sister- Tue Guenn L. Martin Co., Bactrwore-3, Mp. 


ocean transportation. 
Guenn L. Marrin-NeEBRASKA COMPANY——OMAHA 


ships of the original Mars are being 
built from the ground up as transports. . 
Only more elaborate furnishings are 
needed to change them into luxury 
liners. More important, production 


lines for the JRM will, at war’s end, be 


AIRCRAFT 
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a ae 
RUGGED s det strate , the heavy, j SLEEPING ACCOMMODATIONS of JIM are comfort- 
ship-t rt ter-tight compart «5 able but plain. Luxurious fittings and decorations will 
ments of Most t airline p a be installed in commercial versions. Refurnished, this 
gers prefer th ety of f its for ocean flights. : cabin would compare with those on ocean liners. 


ROOMY GALLEY ... only one 

end shown in this photo .. . is 

marvel of compactness } cilities 

include refrigerator, electric range, 

running water. Complete meals for 

many passengers may be prepared 

here. The il iis boasts steam 

: e heat, air conditioning, showerbath 

| Tt ek, , / 110-volt electrical facilities. : 

VISUALIZE THIS CORNER, smartly rede ‘ CONTROL CENTER of the Martin Mars, as seen from the 

commer! M t ranspor pilot’s compartment, shows captain’s desk, radio opera- 

oc lf neals, gan tor’s panel, plus accommodations for navigator and flight 
oI E sh { engineer. Stairs at the left lead to deck below. 





Na ft we2--NAURVISS HELLDIVERS 


The ANSWER to the Navy’s urgent need for 
deadlier, higher performance dive bombers . . . 
and to their call for continuous high production 
of them! 


Today, according to the nations press, Curtiss 


Helldivers, carrying heavier bomb loads further, 


faster, are delivering their knock-out punches 
to the Axis. Designed to wreak destruction—mass 
produced to hasten Peace—powerful opponents 
to out-perform the enemy s best—here is Curtiss’ 


resounding ANSWER! 

















Buck Rogers’ 
You’re not. You are looking at 


Think you re seeing 
plane? 
the performance of America’s newest 
hghter—the hrst jet propelled airplane 
to be accepted by the United States 
Army Air Forces 


And with the official announcement of 


this propellerless plane, 


a new chapter 


begins tn the history of world aviation. 


Now we'll take 
and tell you the story of how 


plane S Came into be ing 


vu be hind the scenes 


these 


In England there was designed a revo- 
lutionary new type of engine which 
could propel an airplane through the 


sky by spewing out a terrific blast of air. 


‘The General Electric Company here 
in America further developed and built 
engines utilizing this principle. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 


ADD ANOTHER CHAPTER TO THE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN AVIATION 


By choice of both G. E. and the Army 
Air Forces officials, Bell Aircraft was 
selected to design and construct planes 
incorporating this Jet Propulsion engine 


Within two weeks after being notified 
of this project on September S, 1941, 
Bell Aircraft engineers submitted a gen- 
eral arrangement for a new plane hous- 
ing two Jet Propulsion engines. ‘These 





Jet Propulsion — 


designs were immediately accepted by 
the Army Air Forces. 

One year and three weeks later, on 
October 1, 1942, this revolutionary type 
of aircraft, exactly on schedule, rose 
from the flying feld at a secret base, 
climbed into the rarefied atmosphere 
where a conventional plane loses its 
efficiency and traveled at high speed. 


Now that the story of this new jet propelled plane can be told, Bell Aircraft wishes publicly to 
express its appreciation to the officers of the Army Air Forces who have contributed so much 


to this projec t 


We have learned many things which will aid us to pioneer in building safer, 


better and lower-priced aircraft when peace returns. © Bell Aircraft Corporation. 
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BEAL 


WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL—EAST COAST, INC. 


jogara Frontier Division, Buffalo and Niogora Falls, N. Y. 
Ordnance Division, Burlington, Vt. 
Georgia Division, Marietta, Ga. 
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PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 























lt took a war 


to prove 


how tough 





When the Jacobs was 






picked to power advanced 


twin-engine trainers, the Air 






Forces figured the Jacobs rated a major 
overhaul every 350 hours ... The reasons: 
Student pilots, more take-offs and more full 
throttle time than a ship in combat service, 
the bad landings and general banging 
around a school ship gets. But the crew 
chiefs soon found that after 350 hours, the 
Jacobs had barely worked up an oil sweat. 
The overhaul period was extended by 
degrees to 700 hours! Again experience 
proved that the Jacobs usually needed no 
overhaul despite its hard life in training 
operation. Several months ago, the order 
was issued that the 700-hour period was 


to be extended another 25% . . . and an 
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they are! 


additional 25% of time permitted at 


- 


the discretion of the engineering -— 
. ae 1 


officer! Today the Jacobs engines =) Ve 
give dependable delivery of full : 
power for as much as 1,050 
hours between major overhauls! 
Remember that record after 

the war, when costs count again 
... Remember the engine 
that made it Jacobs. 
Remember too, the company 
that has provided more power 

for twin-engine trainers than all 
other engine manufacturers—is 
going to have a lot to offer both 
aviation and industry in packaged 
.. Jacobs Air 


craft Engine Company. Pottstown, Pa. 


power in peacetime! 


JACOBS. rotistown, pa 
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They Keep Flying... 


AVIATION ENTERPRISES 


Operate The Women's 
(WASP) Ferry Pilet Flight 
School at Avenger Field, 
Sweetwater, Texas, and the 
overhaul plant for repair 
and overhaul of U. S. Army 


nicipal 


FLIGHT AND OVERHAUL CONTRACTORS TO THE U.S. ARMY AIR FORCES 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT J AVENGER FIELD 
HOUSTON SWEETWATER 

















Through Perfect 
MECHANICAL 
PERFORMANCE 


LIGHT TRAINING to the extent of hundreds of thousands of hours is but a 

part of AVIATION ENTERPRISES LTD. war-time service ° Keeping a 
formidable fleet of single and twin-engine trainers in tip-top mechanical condition with 
its skilled mechanical personnel, numbered in hundreds, is also a major part of this 
organization’s extensive operations * Today AVIATION ENTERPRISES is “keep- 
ing ‘em flying” by providing a high standard of mechanical maintenance for the U. S. 
Army Air Forces training program ... a pattern for the character of aviation main- 
tenance that AVIATION ENTERPRISES will make available to the public when the 


War 18 over. | 
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Forces planes at Mu 
Airport Houston 
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POINTERS ON ENGINES ... 1... 2.22 ee eee ee oe « No.4 of a Series 


Off Comes the Lid of Aircooled Engine Power 


{ new and outstanding engineering development has come the steel barrel to form an integral whole. The ferric-alumi- 
out of Fairchild’s laboratories—a unique type of aircraft num bond perfects the heat-conductivity at the point of 
engine cylinder barrel that will enable American war- contact. As a result, engine heat is drawn off much faster 
planes to fly farther, faster, and higher than ever before. than by the methods previously employed. 


enn as Ranger 12s with “Al-Fin” cylinder barrels now produce 
Heretofore, the power output of aircooled engines has Sot with a ; 

» heres ©. per D : 
been limited by the cooling capacity of fins tooled from the sone —- — ee ae 
parable engines. 
steel of the cylinder block—or of aluminum alloy fins - 


merely shrunk on the cylinder barrel. The inefficiency of The “Al-Fin” process is another example of the “touch 
heat dissipation by these methods has long presented a of tomorrow” achieved by Fairchild engineering. A no- 
problem for the best engineering minds of the world. table advance that helps build better warplanes today—as 


forerunners of better civilian planes tomorrow. 


Now, by means of Fairchild’s “Al-Fin” process*, a so- 
; ( I sel Toad *All rights to the process are vested in Al-Fin Corporation, a wholly- 


lution has been found. This revolutionary development owned subsidiary of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, and 


makes it possible chemically to bond pure aluminum fins to ire available, under license, to others. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


AES WANGER cic rar ENGINE § 


Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation + Farmingdale, Long Island 
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Engines roaring, an American Bomber stands 


poised on her runway literally “coiled to 
strike” at the enemy. For the steady beat of her 
mighty engines depends on this coil the coil of a 
Bendix-Scintilla® Aircraft Magneto. In this one vital 
part prec isely de signed, tested and re-tested 


| 


thousands of careful turns of fine wire step up volt 


ve trom 18 to 18,000 


produce, with unfailing 

dependability, powerful, precisely timed sparks for 

engine ignition 
Bendix-Scintilla is proud of the many contributions 


{ engineers have made to the advancement of atr- 


craft ignition...contributions destined to-play as vital 
role on the sky transports of tomorrow as they 


do in the battle planes of today. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST AIRCRAFT IGNITION 


Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, 
Harnesses and Switches, vital members of 
The Invisible Crew,” ore standard equip- 
ment for the major aircraft engine manu- 
facturers, including: 

Allison * Jacobs * Continental * Lycoming 
* Lawrance * Wright Aero Corp. * Pratt & 
Whitney * Worner * Packard * Ranger 
* Ford * Nash * Chrysler * Kinner. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
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THE NEWLY-DEVELOPED he} 144 Were) cele) - 
AMPLIFICATION AND CONTROL SYSTEM 


Magnifies minute forces... applies amplified torque remotely 


Pioneer Remote Torque Amplification and Control Systems electron- 
ically amplify a small motivating force (manual, electrical or mechan- 
ical) and apply it at a remote location to accomplish such tasks as 
controlling aircraft main engines, operating rudders, elevators, flaps, 
ailerons, or to perform any function, on or off an airplane, requiring 
positive straight-line or rotary motion to effect an accurate adjustment. 
These compact, lightweight systems consist of an Autosyn or Magnesyn 
transmitter (A), which is motivated by the prime mover; an amplify- 
ing assembly (B) ; and a torque unit (C), comprising a coupling Auto- 
syn and low-inertia motor. Write for booklet. Eclipse-Pioneer Division, 
Teterboro, New Jersey. 


"Pioneer," “Autosyn” ond “Magnesyn" are trade marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


PIONEER INSTRUMENTS 
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§ a series which is appear- 
magazines and newspapers os Consol- 
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ibuti toward a clearer pv 
i Itee’s contribution 
ee ing of transportation’s role in the war, and 


derstand oe 
| ne postwar opportunities and responsibilities 
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~ As a Liberator pilot put it: 
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ing in national 













“One of their cities is missing!” 





7 40 minutes ego, there were Nazi factories down 
@ there building Focke-Wulf 190’s and machine guns 
Now there are no factories. Not even a city. For the last of 
1000 Allied bombers has just dropped its block busters and 
is heading for home 

Back of this 1000-bomber sweep is a story not many people 
know—a story quite apart from that of the heroism and sac 
rifice of the bomber crews. It has to do with the terrific 
problem of supply in waging aerial warfare. For example... 





3 if your sleeper is shunted to a siding, remember 


@ this: It is probably being held up to let a fast freight 
streak through — tank cars of gasoline, cars loaded with 
spare bomber parts, engines, crates of nested bombs, tons of 
food, ammunition, and all the rest. Getting Bomber Com 
mand’s supplies from factory to seaboard is the first lap in 
a 1000-bomber attack on Germany. And in this relay race to 
Victory, the railroads of America are doing a magnificent job! 








AAAAAABAA 0.0 eet 


89G3938GGB97 60,000 gal. ol 
ea # # Fy rg # 3,250,000 rounds machine gun am 


munition 
VOSGVGG GGG 4000 tons tomes 
B@O@PBQB\P __3W tons food 
ot ee “Sef “Sy = 46 complete bombers lost 
FP PK PK 126 dombder engine replacements 
DOMnaAn 75 tons other replacements: tires, 


armament, parachutes, radios, wing sections, instruments, oxygen 
tanks, bomb sights, etc 


(The figures given above are approximate) 











2 Above, you get @ rough idea of the cost, in ma- 
@ terial alone, to send 1000 4-engine bombers over 
Germany. How can Bomber Command get another 300 tons 
of food...] day's supply for the 150,000 men it takes to 
put 1000 bombers over the target? Another 160 tank 
cars of aviation gasoline? Another 4000 tons of bombs? Not 
just for tomorrow, but for the next day, and the next. 
Answer: That's where Air Power's three teammates come 
into the picture—the train, truck, and ship... 


sa Sthiil oat bel Re a a od 








@ anti-submarine Liberators, a never-ending convoy of 
cargo ships and tankers becomes the life stream of Air Power 
They bridge the Atlantic with supplies and replacements to 
keep the bombers fanning out over Germany. This link in 
the chain of supply must never be broken. If a cargo is sunk 
on the way over, Air Service Command and the Navy move 
heaven and earth to get an exact duplicate cargo loaded into 
another ship and on its way within 48 hours! 


4 Slogging along at a snail's pace, protected by 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
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The truck, wherever you find it, is Bomber Com- 
@ mand’s most versatile workhorse. In the U.S., along 
with the railroads, it delivers the goods to the convoys. At the 
huridreds of British air bases from which the 1000 bombers 
took off, again it is the truck that lugs in the gas, bombs, 
food, spare parts, and so on. And as a final gesture, the truck 
gasses-up the heavy sluggers before they take off on their 
mission 
IN THIS DRAMA of train, ship, truck, and plane pitching 
in together to help speed the defeat of the Axis, there is a 
lesson we must not forget when the war is over: 





TRANSPORTATIS Es 





Out of this wer will come improved, cheaper, 

@ and swifter ways of transporting goods and people— 

over highway and rail, on the sea, and through the air. In 

rebuilding the peacetime world, al] these forms of trans- 

portation must work together, each doing the job for 
which it is best fitted. 

And the plane will have still another responsibility. Hav- 
ing linked once-remote nations together into a 60-hour-wide 
world, it can play a vital role in enforcing global peace. 

In short, a postwar aerial police force is America’s best 
assurance that the peace so dearly won will not again be 
violated at the whim of aggressor nations. 





QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS: 


Withewt wer point — Covering the gleaming aluminum 
surface of a Liberator bomber with camouflage paint adds 
180 Ibs. to its weight, cuts down air speed about 8 m.p.h. 
Recent AAF decision: No more camouflage on combat 
planes. Speed, plus added armament, provides greater pro- 
tection to combat crews. 


And more in "44! Aircraft production figures for '43 show 
that Consolidated Vultee is now the world's largest pro- 
ducer of airplanes. The company delivered more than 
126,000,000 pounds of aircraft last year, including spare 
parts. This represented 12% by number and 16% by 
weight of ali aircraft built in the U. S. 


Whet does it cost te @y? In 1927, air transport passengers 
paid 13¢ a mile. Today it costs only about 5¢ a mile to 
travel by air. 


14 te 1— Before the war it required the equivalent of 1 year’s 
labor for 100 Consolidated Vultee workers to build one 
Liberator Bomber. In 1941—a year’s iabor for 35 workers. 
In 1942—for 12 workers. Last year, and today—7 workers, 
or less. In other words, the same amount of direct labor that 
was formerly required to build one Liberator now builds 14. 





No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 











from “Flying Jeeps” te Leviethens of the air — Consoili- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation now builds many 
types of war planes, from small trainers to long- 
range bombers. When peace comes, the company will 
be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned “air fliv- 
vers’ to huge transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 


WH OWS 








in Diego, Calif 
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TEAMWORK 


FSS Aviation Gasoline 
Aviation Engine Oils 





Far out across the channel the bombers thunder on in 
precise formation. Now as they approach enemy terri- 
tory, the pursuit escort catches up quickly. Brilliant 
interlaced vapor trails mark the paths of the darting 
fighters as they weave a protective blanket between the 
bombers and the waiting enemy. This beautiful team- 
work is responsible for the ability of American airmen 
to stage their history-making daylight raids. 

Another efficient team is HUMBLE-ESSO Aviation 
Gasoline and HUMBLE-ESSO Aviation Oils. On what- 
ever sky-front these and many other Humble aviation 
products serve... they give good account of themselves. 


Humble-Esso Aviation Products 


Today Humble-Esso Aviation Products serve the vital 
demands of war; tomorrow they will serve 
equally well the needs of peace. 











HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 

















Through the Roof 


The whole vast area of conquered 


Massive 


walls and powe rful fortifications defend 


Europe is a Nazi stronghold 


it—all as nearly impregnable as Hitler 


can make them 


But overhead there are no walls. It 
is through the roof that Allied bombers 
inflicted the heaviest 
Germany's war-making machine 


have blows on 


To the valiant young Americans who 
man the Boeing Flying Fortresses, 
“through the root” now has an added 
significance. On days when there was 


i thick overcast, | urope was once sate 


from bombing. Today new 


prec 1sion 


] 


navigation devices enable the Fortress 


bombardier to hit his target through 
dense cloud cover with almost the same 
uncanny accuracy as in clear air. The 
first raid by the Forts on Berlin was made 
under just such conditions. 


The deadly bombing done by the big 
Boeing planes has become a matter of 
wonder, not only to our Allies but to 
the enemy. After Flying Fortresses had 
demolished the Messerschmitt plant at 
Regensburg without allowing a single 
bomb to fall on a hospital which was 
practically a part of the factory area, our 
Eighth Air Force fliers got a special radio 
The net 
“Congratulations on your accu 


message from the Luftwaffe 
ot it was 
racv. We don’t know how you do it!” 


ioe 


Buy War Bonds — to Have and to Hold 


The Fortress crews know the answer. 
It is done by cool courage, skill and 
training, and by the bombing stability 
of the steady-flying Forts themselves. 


Some day Boeing's design, engineering 
and manufacturing skills will be turned 
again to products of peace. You can be 
sure of any such product if it’s 
Built by Boeing” it's bound to be good. 





NEW AIR FORCES COMBAT FILM 


The Army Air Forces motion picture, 
“The Memphis Belle,” shows heroic 
crews of Boeing Flying Fortresses in 
ictual combat over Germany. See it at 


vour local theater 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 
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Che long period of ‘feeling out’’ the enemy 
is over. We have feinted and jabbed... taken 
a belt or two on the whiskers ourselves. 

Now the time has come to start swinging 
from the floor ... to try for a haymaker... 
a Sunday punch! 

That’s where the new CG-13 cargo-trans- 
port glider comes in. Third in the series of 
gliders designed here at Waco for the 
Army Air Forces, the CG-13 far outstrips its 
predecessors in size and capacity. 

While we make no claims that the big 
CG-13 in itself is capable of providing a 
knockout wallop, we do believe that its 
ability to deliver vastly increased numbers 


of men and weapons to and beyond the front 


SUNDAY 





lines will be an important factor in landing 


decisive smashes. 

And when this war is won, this same 
Waco engineering know-how and knack 
for design that has made the glider a tried 
and proved weapon of war, will produce 
the kind of postwar planes you'll want to 
own and fly—Waco planes. THE WACO 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Troy, Ohio, U. S. A. 
The WAco-designed CG-13 glider is now being. manufac- 
tured by The Ford Motor Company and Northwestern Aero- 


nautical Corporation. Other Waco gliders are produced 
by Waco and eleven other companies. 
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ALL ARMY CARGO-TRANSPORT GLIDERS ARE WACO DESIGNED 
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CECO CARBURETORS 
Uniform distribution. Minimum “scoop effect.” 


» 


CECO FUEL PUMPS 


Dependability — tested from —90° to +150° F. 


PROTEK-PLUGS 
The modern moisture removal method. 


CECO products and their performance are the result of 
highly specialized design, engineering and production 
for the aircraft engine industry — a service that will 


continue to anticipate future requirements. 


CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION — SOUTH MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT, JU. S. A. 
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TWELVE MONTHS 


of EXCEPTIONAL PRODUCTION / 


KEEPING PACE 


HE story of America’s wartime 


industrial accomplishments is 
one that will live long after victory 
has been won. Keeping pace in the 
production race to equip the battle 
forces of the United States has been 
a severe test for both men and ma- 
chines, but wartime industry has an- 
swered the call to arms with the 
needed production. Globe Aircraft 


Corporation is proud to be among 


the group of American manufactur- 
ers which have made good on war- 
time assignments. Back of the twelve- 
month record of production just com- 
pleted by Globe is a force of efficient 
workers who share the commenda- 
tions the company has received from 
Government authorities for meeting 
or exceeding every monthly produc- 


tion quota. 


Manufacturers of the AT-10 Advanced Trainer and The Swift GC-1 


ULUDL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION “i weeny’ 
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How to get LONGER LIFE 


Gi from your ' 


Aircraft Power Plugs 





HINTS BEFORE USING: Do not remove plugs from their hermeti- 
4 cally-sealed packages until needed. 






4 Store new and reconditioned plugs in a clean, dry 
4 place to prevent moisture penetration. 


@ HINTS ON INSTALLING: Be sure plug inserts in cylinders are in good 
yf condition, and free from carbon and foreign matter. 
f Use proper tools. A six-point Hex deep socket wrench 

with eight-inch handle is recommended. 
A Avoid excessive tightening. Correct torque, 45 ft. lbs. 
4 When attaching ignition lead terminal to shielded 
4 type plug, insert terminal so as to avoid scraping the 

4 mica winding inside shielding tube. 

4 HINTS ON SERVICING: Don’t discard old plugs. Return them to the 
factory, Simmonds-Benton Manufacturing Division, 
Vergennes, Vermont. Complete factory recondition- 
ing is available at nominal cost. For further sugges- 
tions, write for free Simmonds Spark Plug Service 


Manual. 


The Plug of "Proved Performance 





Simmonds-Bentons are made in three inter- 
changeable parts for lower maintenance costs 
and longer, useful life. 
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NICOPRESS 
SPLICER 


A Splice in 
ONE MINUTE 


= ——_ 


] SLIDE ON THE SLEEVE 





BEND CABLE BACK 
- AND INSERT THIMBLE 


— -— ---< 


3 FINISHED SPLICE! 
* 


APPROVED BY C.A.A. 
Standard Equipment in Many Big 
Aircraft Plants Now Available 

to YOU to SAVE YOU TIME 


= \ 


a 


AND MONEY 
NICOPRESS 
CABLE SIZE PRICE 


Tt 


_ eCOrEEee SLEEVES 
( IZ PER 100 
+ 7m One ici "79 
NCH 
INCH ) 


Phone or Wire Order Today 


SUPPLY DIVISION INC. 


» ther Ave 8 West Grand Ave. 


phis Te kloh ma City, Okla 














400-PASSENGER TRANSPORT: Avia- 
tion writers visiting Texas on May 1 
saw a full-scale wooden mock-up of 
the largest landplane under construc 
tion Consolidated Vultee’s mam- 
moth Model 37. Its spacious cabin is 
large enough to accommodate 400 per 
sons. Its wing, over 200 feet in span, 
s of an advanced NACA design with 
which Convair engineers combined 
special features of their own. Six giant 
engines will power the craft, and they 
pusher types to allow for 100 
“cleanness” of the leading 
edge. Speed and range, still secret, 
will allow for three round trips pe! 
week between New York and London 
Henry Growald is project engineer. 


will be 


per cent 


~x* * *® 


FAST LANDING: A Vultee 
Vengeance dive bomber pilot 
struck a tree while pulling out 
of a dive on a Jap target in 
Burma. Eight feet of his wing 
was clipped off, but he managed 
to regain control and altitude. 
Back at base, the undaunted pilot 
elected to land rather than jump, 
and brought her in — at 180 mph. 


x «x 
OPPORTUNITY IN ALASKA: The CAA 


was swamped after appealing fo 


. 





) Reoving ‘Up ¢ oa. 


~~ 
— 


“man-and-wife teams” to operate 
range stations in Alaska. Here’s an- 
other Alaska deal which the CAA is 
offering: Sixty good jobs are open 
for radio electricians on the 7,000 
miles of civil airways in Alaska. The 
jobs pay, according to classifications, 
from $3,475 to $5,600 annually. Only 
draft-exempt men will be considered, 
and applicants must have a release 
from their employer or the War Man- 
power Commission, and a medical 
certificate. Applications should be sent 
to the Alaska Projects Depot, 224 
Westlake Avenue North, Seattle, 
Washington, where transportation to 
Alaska is provided accepted appli- 


cants. 


x~* 


FEEDERS’ INFLUENCE: Hopeful 
operators aren't the only ones di- 
rectly interested in feeder air- 
lines. The engine people are 
keeping up, too, as witness the 
recent Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Company annual report. Jacobs is 
preparing, it said, for “definite” 
postwar projects such as “de- 
velopment of larger radial engines 
for use in feeder line transport 
and cargo planes. The demand for 
work horse engines in the medium 
size field is clearly realized.” 


* 


AVIATION TRIPLE-HEADER MAKES RECORD IN TEXAS 


Texas put on three shows during 


Texas Aviation Week, April 28 


through May 4. Show 1: The South 





PRESS ACTIVITIES during Texas Aviation 
Week were highlighted by the annual 
Aviation Writers’ Association meeting, 


held at A. & M. College. Devon Francis, 

secretary of AWA, is shown above with 

a replica of the AWA pin, done in ice, at 
a reception in Dallas for the writers. 





west Aircraft and Accessories Exposi- 
tion at Dallas; Show 2: The Third 
Annual Wartime Aviation Planning 
Conference at A. & M. College, College 
Station, Texas; Show 3: a metero- 
logical masterpiece consisting of ten 
inches of rain with attendant bad fly- 
ing weather and high water that 
lasted throughout the week. 

But the bad break in the weather 
failed to dampen the spirit of the 
thousands who passed through the 
world’s largest tent on Mustang Air- 
port in Dallas and the hundreds of 
air enthusiasts who came from near 
and far to discuss at College Station 
the many knotty problems facing 
every branch of the industry. 

The Aircraft and Accessories Ex- 
position was of such stature and 
scope it even astounded its own spon- 
sors. It was free to the public, local 
Dallas business firms and individuals 
having contributed the money to sup- 
port it. Exhibitors were charged 
only for decoration costs. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the space was 
provided free to Army and Navy 
units, including the Materiel Com- 
mand which sent down one of the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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WTS Contract Cancelled? 
... NOW WHAT? 


You, as an aircraft dealer, and we, as an aircraft specialties distributor, 


are in the same boat — on a rough sea! 


Cancellations of WTS contracts are disturbing all phases of the aircraft 
parts business. Revenue from service and sales isn’t what it has been in 


the recent past — not by a long shot! 


But you and we know that it is going to be better — better than ever 
before. So you and we are going to remain a part of the aircraft industry, 
weather this temporary storm, and be all set to make plenty of money 
when the war is over . . . How? By getting all the business there is to 


get — right now. 


"dere are a few suggestions: 


Offer and display prominently, merchandise that is salable today 
— log books, computers, air navigation aids, aviation jewelry, 


license cases, etc. 


Enlarge your acquaintanceship with people who are in the market 


for such items. 


Through the appearance of your place of business, prove to your 


customers that you are in business to stay. 





As a help in planning ways to make profit during this temporary lull, 
send for a copy of our Specialty Catalog of Aeronautical Supplies. It 
isn’t the complete answer to your problem ... but it will definitely 


make the going a little bit easier. 








A ° . . 108 W. Granp Avs 
, MUUALGIL < Ox vanoMa Crry, Oxia 
LAMBERT AIRPORT ° \ PHONE: 3-6224 


Rospertson, Mo ROBERTSON, MO 


PHONE: TERRYHILL §-3880 _ << ~ 
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/ ; “Sg 
) Sm” 
ircraft Repairs Rebuilding. . 


Recovering and Refinishing—in this cor- 
ral we have fully equipped shops to take 
care of all types of government approved 
maintenance and repair. “keepin’ ‘er <a 
flyin’ is our business—with over twenty 
years experience in aviation, our men 
make it their business to assure you safe 


and efficient operation of your airplane. 





From propeller hub to tail wheel— 


eS , 
complete stocks of Accessories . . - 
Aircraft Radios and 
Equipment all 
types of Instruments — 

ag at \ T 


and pilot Equipment, 
including Flying 
Jackets, Manuals, 
Plotters, Maps etc 








Complete facilities and equipment for inspection, 





minor repair or complete tear-down, rebuilding and 
rehoishing of aircraft. An Aircraft Sales finished job 
is the SHCKCSI plane in the ul _ Y 





—SAIRCRAFT 
YL SALES €O. 


MEACHAM FIELD FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Now Do You Wanna Be a Tail Gunner? 





REVVING UP 


(Continued from page 28) 


most popular exhibits of the entire show—captured enemy 
equipment and scores of items of special equipment used 
by our Army airmen. Representatives of the Latin Ameri- 
can republics, as well as two score celebrated aviation 
writers from all over the nation, added color and prestige 
to the Exhibition and convinced the Dallas sponsors it 
should become an annual event. 


Highlights of the Conference 


Texas’ Show No. 2 started off with a bang Monday 
morning, May 1, on the Campus of Texas A. & M. College, 
where, for the third straight year, aviation leaders from 
all over the nation gathered for three days to discuss 
matters of the moment affecting the present and postwar 
future of aviation. The Aviation Writers Association held 
their annual convention at A. & M. transported from 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, in two C-47’s of the Troop 
Carrier Command. The Civil Air Patrol held a regional 
training meeting of such size and significance as to attract 
the presence of Lt. Col. Earle L. Johnson, National CAP 
Commander, and Thomas H. Beck, chairman of the board 
of the newly formed Civil Air Patrol League. 

Industrial sessions on training, production, tooling, labor 
problems and reconversion brought in many brilliant men 
from Southwestern warplants. Scheduled air transport 
panels, intelligently directed by Vice President Charles E. 
Beard of Braniff Airways, delved into the problems of 
domestic route expansion, air cargo operations and inter- 
national air transport policy. Non-scheduled aviation 
sessions were spark-plugged by such outstanding per- 
sonalities as Peter Altman, Roscoe Turner, Major Buck 
Steers, John Wilson, Earl McKaughan, Glenn Carter, 
W. T. Piper, Sr., and John Chamberlain, CAB Safety 
Bureau. 

Particularly productive were the sessions on airports 
and airport management out of which came concrete and 
substantial suggestions for the solution to present prab- 
lems and an intelligent approach to local, state and 
national airport development policies. These panels were 
directed by Ed Travis and C. L. Willis, Jr., of the CAA, 
Major Buck Steers, representing the state of Michigan, 
and Doug Langstaff, director of aviation for the City of 
New Orleans. 

Principal addresses at the luncheons and dinners were 
presented by Col. J. B. Duckworth, Commanding Officer, 
Army Air Forces Instrument School, Bryan Army Air 
Field; C. W. Perelle, vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing, Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corporation; 
Rear Admiral Andrew C. McFall, Chief of Naval Air 
Operational Training, Jacksonville, Fla.; A. T. Colwell, 
vice president, Thompson Products, Inc.; and James G. 
Ray, Southwest Airways. 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING 
for SUCCESS in AVIATION 








GET THE MOST FROM ny . 
YOUR ENGINE WITH A The technical theories advanced in classroom 


work are given practical application under the 







expert guidance of qualified instructors in our 


PROPELLER complete engineering laboratory. 







Give your engine a “break”—use all 
those “horses”’—and enjoy the added 
pleasure and pride that comes from 






having a truly fine propeller. Use a 
Fahlin propeller for superior perform- 
ance, strength, and dependability. 






Championship Performance 


The first and only time a racing plane equipped 
with a wood propeller has won the Thompson 
Trophy (1937 National Air Races) a Fahlin 
propeller was used. Fahlin propellers have been 







proving themselves of championship caliber 
for 20 years—a number of them are known to 
have given efficient service after more than 
10 years of constant use. 



















Aviation Mechanics... Aeronautical Drafting 
Why FAHLIN PROPELLERS Aeronautical Radio. . . Aircraft Instrument Repair 
DELIVER SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE Aeronautical Design Engineering . . . Aeronautical 


SPECIAL AIRFOIL DESIGN (an exclusive Fahlin feature) . . . 
e increases efficiency, helps to eliminate flutter, and adds Maintenance Engineering 

years to the propeller’s service. A major factor con- 

tributing to Fahlin’s famous “superior performance.” 


FINEST MATERIALS. Each propeller is made of selected birch CAA Approved Ground and Flight School 
* lumber—thoroughly seasoned and tested to exact moisture 
content. 


3 FINEST FINISH. Special, high quality clear varnish fur- 
* nishes extra over-all protection from the elements D A LL A S A\/ | TION SCHOOL 

4, PERFECTLY BALANCED and calibrated. A 

DOUBLE THICKNESS TIPPING provides greater strength on 
5. tips and leading edge. Another plus feature of Fahlin AND AIR COLLEGE 

propellers 

MAJ. WM. F. LONG, President 

FREE folder sent on request—gives full details of Fahlin 





features. Write TODAY for your copy. LOVE FIELD DALLAS 9, TEXAS 
fz I In Mail for Free Information 
e Name 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI! Address 


Southern Distributor 


AIRCRAFT SALES CO. —— FT. WORTH, TEXAS| City ina State 
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The Link Trainer 


and classroom studies combine with actual 


flight experience to make top-notch 


Army Pilots 



















The theory of flying is taught in our classrooms 
and practical flight instruction begins . . . in the 
air... at the controls of the ships which we main- 


tain for our Aviation Cadets. 


Later... as commissioned pilots . . . Aviation Cadets of the Army Air Forces will have mastered every 
intricacy of the modern aircraft engine, theory of flight, navigation, meteorology and aircraft recognition. 
No phase of training is more important than Primary Training. Here .. . in this work . . . is set the 
aloft—as first solo 





. . . . . . . . . se 
pattern of correct flying, and it is here that the Aviation Cadet is first “on his own 
hours begin to accumulate under competent instruction. 

Through this long war even our veteran technicians—both 


instructors and mechanics—have acquired valuable new experi- 


ence. This will greatly benefit our services to commercial and 






private flyers after the war. 
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The CAP League 


and What It 


Means 


E have just returned from 
a meeting in New York, 


which was called by Lt. Col. Earle 
Johnson, National Commander of the 
Civil Air Patrol, and attended by the 
Wing Commanders from the forty- 
eight states. This meeting was of such 
definite importance to everyone that 
a complete report must be made to 
familiarize CAP members with the 
national program, and thereby ex 
plain the general picture of what is 
contemplated by the Civil Air Patrol 
League, which is to be the vehicle for 
the training of future air cadets, the 
background for youth training in aero- 
nautical knowledge, physical fitness 
programs, and the justification for 
postwar continuation of the Civil Air 
Patrol itself. 

It should be stated at the outset that 
nothing in this program contemplates 
the giving of actual flight instruction, 
but on the other hand the training for 
flight instruction, and the raising of 
the standard of physical fitness for 
such instruction. This seems very im 
portant, and should be stressed without 
qualifications. So many young people 
have joined the Cadets because they 
u nderstood they were going to be 
taught to fly, and so many have joined 
the Civil Air Patrol (the parent or- 
ganization) under the impression that 
it would afford them flight instruc- 
tion. Wherever this has happened it 
has been significant of negligence on 
the part of those who have been ex- 
plaining the program. In the future, 
explicit statements in this respect 
should be made in answer to all ques 
tions pertaining to the subject. 

The first question that will be 


asked is, ““What is the Civil Air Patrol 
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League?” and “What are its precepts?” 
The CAPL is an organization whose 
personnel is made up of patriotic in- 
dividuals of the United States — both 
flyers and non-flyers — whose sense 
of responsibility to their country has 
prompted them to enlist in a program, 
designed to maintain national and 
international air supremacy of the 
United States, and to train the youth 
of this nation so they are mentally 
and physically fit to carry on this 
tradition after the war. That is a 
simple explanation, but back of it are 
many things which have developed as 
a result of the war. To start with, 
when the war engulfed us as a nation, 
we found ourselves wholly unprepared 
to meet the requirements of war. One 
officer of the Air Corps made the 
statement that he was satisfied that 
just before our declaration of war he 
knew every flyer in our Army, and 
could call most of them by name. 
Fortunately, what has been accom- 
plished is now history, known to every- 
one. That we were lucky goes without 
saying, but dependence upon our luck 





shall never again come to transpire 
if those who will make up the Civil 
Air Patrol League can forestall such 
a possibility. Upon this basis the red 
corpuscles of the nation may well 
gather round and give of their united 
strength, without patriotic humor or 
dramatic flourish, for a job that must 
be done, and will be done, God willing 
and our strength enduring. Your in- 
dividual part in such a program is just 
as much as your patriotism will 
prompt, and your pocketbook will per- 
mit. Either or both are acceptable. 
Right now workers are needed. Either 
are supplantable, depending upon the 
individual. No American citizen is out- 
side the orders, and no American 
citizen will belittle his responsibility, 
only as he values his citizenship and 
the freedom which it personifies. 


First Impressions 


What endorsement have we for such 
a program, and who heads it up? The 
President of the United States, in a 


Big plans are under way for the CAP Air Cadet Program. 

Here are some of the answers to questions CAP mem- 

bers everywhere are asking—gathered by a Wing 
Commander who was curious himself. 
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Training activities will be greatly ex- 
panded for cadet conditioning. This code 
class was conducted by Central Los An- 
geles Squadron 918-! in current CAP 


operations 


letter to General Arnold, command 


ng the Army Air Forces, has given his 
unqualified endorsement to the pro 
gram. General Arnold is responsible 
for the name of the organization, 
which he predic ited on the Civil Au 
Patrol as the one organization of 
volunteers who have come into and 
are going out of this war with the 
unselfish and unstinted praise of the 
Army Air Forces and the Federal Gov 
ernment for a job well done, and a mis 
sion of merit completed. The con 
tinuation of such an organization, or 
it least 1 monumental group, com 
plimenting such an organization, must 
have been in the back of the General’s 
mind when the name was selected. It 
is, to say the least, most compliment 
arv. and can be filed away in your 
irchis es with your red shoulder loops, 
submarine, courier, coastal patrol and 
duck stamps. To head up the organi 
zation, Thomas H. Beck, president of 
the Crowell-Collier Publishing Com 
pany, was chosen as chairman, and 
Frank Tichenor, editor of Aero Digest, 
is president Mr. Beck 
classifies himself as a ““47-F’er”’ 
draft, and we are inclined to think he 


was chosen 
in the 


thought out the category, but along 
with his mature judgment and corpu 
lent physique, we were impressed with 
his youthful vigor and voiced determi 
nation. He is in a spot and on a spot 
Mr. Beck will either make or break 
his aeronautical 

her reputations, befor« 


reputation, and prob 
ibly several ot 
he is through with this program. W« 
couldn’t help but feel his sincerity 
ind enthusiasm, which we are certain 
will carry him over some of the 
rough spots. We don’t know much 
ibout Mr. Tichenor. He has been in 
weronautics for years, is well thought 
of in the industry, and merits with 
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out question the 
respect and confi- 
dence of his asso- 
ciates. We pre 
sume he will have 
the general man- 
agership of che 
Civil Air Patrol 
League, and is 
well qualified, by 
reason of his be- 
ing head of the 
largest aeronauti- 
cal publication in 
the country, or- 
ganizational abil- 
ity being the pre- 
dominating 
requisite. 

It should be mentioned that from 
the promotional angle the League will 
have the assistance of a large advertis- 
ing concern, which now holds the con 
trol for all Air Corps advertising. The 
program is predicated upon exhaustive 
surveys in an effort to determine, on 
a percentage basis, the requirements. 
That work has been done, and the con- 
clusions draw n were graphically show n 
the Wing Commanders’ meeting. What 
this work has been will unfold as our 
story progresses, because much of it 
is predicated upon the surveys taken 
and the conclusions drawn. Samples of 
literature were available, and demon- 
strations were made of the contem- 
plated program. 

The administrative cost will be 
nominal as compared with the magni- 
tude of the undertaking. It will prob- 
ably encompass a paid secretary, cleri- 
cal help, and the necessary expense of 
maintaining an ofhce. Aside from these 
no salaries are to be paid, and the funds 
collected from the annual dues will 
be used to def ray the expense of the 
program sponsored by the League. 
Funds will be made available to the 
Civil Air Patrol for carrying on the 
program, and be expanded to meet 
the cost ot instructors and training re 
quirements. 

This rather lengthy explanation of 
the set-up of the League has been 
necessary in order that everyone con 
nected with the Civil Air Patrol may 
have information of their own know!l- 
edge that will tend to dispel criticism 
which may develop and furnish ma- 
terial with which to answer the ques 
tions that will shortly be asked upon 
every hand. National advertising and 
national training programs will shortly 
When this tran- 
spires numerous questions will be asked, 
and at least every member of the Civil 
Air Patrol should be prepared to an- 
swer them intelligently and conclu- 


be given the public. 


sively. We must be particularly care 
ful, in any program designed to “pro- 
mote aviation,” that our statements 


are based upon facts, and not hy- 
pothetical theories which will not bear 
the closest scrutiny, though we sin- 
cerely feel they may come to pass. 
Too much has already been said from 
a promotional angle, and now we 
should attempt to bring aviation down 
to a practical, substantiated business 
proposition from which we have sifted 
the chaff from the grain, and the mill- 
ing process must bring forth certain 
known results. 


How League Affects CAP 


Predicated upon an_ explanation 
somewhat similar to what we have set 
out above, only much more exhaustive 
and complete, Mr. Beck has approached 
the directors of such organizations as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, CIO, AF of L, 
Boy Scouts of America, Girl Scouts of 
America, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and some thirty other na 
tional civic and business organizations, 
to enlist and obtain their financial and 
moral help in the formation of chap- 
ters along the line of Rotary or Ki- 
wanis clubs—a proven system of or- 
ganization — wherever they can be 
formed with a dues-paying member- 
ship. These chapters are “to promote 
aviation” in their immediate locality 
as the Civil Air Patrol League. Their 
work is to be inspired on the patriotic 
assumption that never again shall this 
country be found wanting so far as 
national defense is concerned. 

It may properly be asked at this 
time, “Where does the Civil Air Pa- 
trol come into the picture?” It will 
be necessary, of course, aside from the 
personnel of the League, taken from 
every walk of life, that some group 
take charge of the training of these 
young people, and within the CAP 
we now have the complete nucleus for 
such a group. The Patrol now has over 
90,000 members in the United States, 
and at the present time is training over 
60,000 cadets for the Air Corps. That 
they should continue the vastly ex- 
panded program is only taking ad- 
vantage of a situation which is made 
to order. Every member of the CAP is 
a citizen of the United States, has 
been fingerprinted and passed upon and 
approved by the FBI. He has been 
trained in exactly the program that 
will be undertaken by the League. The 
League will, by its moral and financial 
aid to this group, make possible the 
continuance of their program, give 
them national recognition they so rich 
ly deserve, and largely expand into the 
future the American volunteer spirit 
they personify. 

In the cadet training program of 
the Patrol difficulty has been ex- 
perienced the past year in obtaining 
instructors, which was not so much 
of a problem as keeping them on the 
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»b. As is usually the case when work- 
1g with volunteer groups, after the 
rst blush of enthusiasm wears off 
omething must be developed to fur- 
lish the incentive to carry on the 
sroject. It has been experienced ‘that 
with but a few instructors required 
for instruction the balance of the 
Patrol, after they have mainly com- 
pleted their directives or training 
commenced to show less 
So much so that this lack 


chedule, 
nterest. 
f interest was not only manifest in 
their attendance at regular meetings 
but reflected itself in the instructors, 
who probably felt they were being let 
jown, or saw little reason why they 
hould be asked to carry the reputa- 
tion of the squadron, group, or wing. 
This seemed but a natural reaction, 
but nonetheless one of major import- 
ince. The problem has been ap- 
proached from sev eral different angles. 
The Army assisted by assigning a 
number of brand new liaison airplanes 
to the Wings to be used for rec#uit- 
ing purposes, and hoped by this meth- 
od to bolster the program. It had the 
desired effect, but was not lasting. 
[hen training equipment was recently 
issigned to the Wings, such as projec- 
tion machines using strip films for 
visual training. This was followed by 
text books from the Air Corps, per- 
taining to all phases of aeronautics to 
be taught. These all helped. Radio 
equipment, either new or obsolete, was 
furnished from Quartermaster’s stores 
it the depots, as available. These all 
yssisted and would probably have re 
sulted in the program being carried 
on by the Patrol had not an order been 
suddenly issued by Arnold, 


stopping all recruiting of Air Cadets. 


General 


This seemed, in my state, to climax 
everything, the cadet program, and the 
Patrol program. He might just as well 
have stuck a pin into a child’s fully 
inflated toy balloon, and the effect on 
the Civil Air Patrol would not have 
been more definite. Every Wing Com- 
mander immediately looked at his hole 
card, and commenced to wonder if 
the State Historical Society would be 
interested in a uniform with pretty 
red shoulder loops and the full flying 
insignia of a Lieutenant Colonel. We 
even met one of them in New York 
the other day who had reverted to an 
old postwar accomplishment of work- 
ing with tricks. When we left him it 
was with a feeling of pity, as he was 
trying to do something with a thimble 
of salt. But even with that basic sub- 
stance he couldn’t conjure up anything 
for the CAP. It took several one, two, 
and three star generals of the Army 
Air Corps to snap the Wing Com- 
manders out of their lethargy, and 
together with a number of silver 
leafed colonels, they spread before us 
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Thomas H. Beck, chairman of the new CAP League, is shown (at right) above while in 

Texas last month, receiving a hundred-dollar membership in the League from Lt. Col. D. 

Harold Byrd, CAP Wing Commander in Texas, while the National Commander, Lt. 

Col. Earle L. Johnson, AC, looks on. In the background is Major K. K. Hoyt, AC, 
of Headquarters staff. 


the story, somewhat in the following 
manner. 


What’s Coming? 


The Air Corps will shortly start 
recruiting again. It is necessary to 
continually feed in new replacements 
to maintain the ranks at the numerical 
strength required. Suspension of the 
recruiting program was made _ neces- 
sary because, through the activity of 
the Civil Air Patrol, the Air Corps was 
getting all the desirable and eligible 
ofhcer material available, and other 
branches of the service were suffering 
as a result. Therefore, it was thought 
desirable to stop recruiting for a period 
of time in order that the flow of re- 
cruits might be diverted. Shortly this 
will have been accomplished, and then 
once again the Patrol will be started 
upon its work. However, require- 
ments will be much more exacting, 
and instead of recruiting and training 
for just pilots, screening tests will be 
given and applicants accepted as gun- 
ners, bombardiers, navigators, and 
pilots. Physical fitness will also be 
much more drastically stressed, and 
recruits must be more closely taught 
the fundamental requirements of a 
good soldier. We were also told that 
recruits, because of these exacting 
qualifications, will of necessity have 
to come through the CAP because 
only through this advanced training 
could they possibly hope to qualify 
with the best flying force in the 
world. 

We said financial assistance will be 
given the Patrol by the League. Where 


the Patrol has had to go to the Legion 
for the services of a veteran of World 
War I in order to get a military in- 
structor to teach foot drill, Military 
Courtesy, Inner Guard Duty, etc., 
through the League this man will be 
paid a small remuneration for the 
hours he spends each week in classes. In 
the high schools, we will probably 
find, as we have in the past, instruc- 
tors in Meteorology, Navigation, Aero- 
dynamics, the theory of flight. Local 
“ham” operators will teach radio 
classes. Telegraphers will teach code. 
These men will be paid for their work. 
Members of the Civil Air Patrol will 
be privileged to attend these classes. 
They will sponsor the Cadets, drill with 
them, hold their maneuvers together, 
generally guide and counsel with them 
in all their training programs. Every- 
thing will be done to give them pre- 
flight training. Engines will be fur- 
nished for instruction, old airplanes 
will be made available for familiariza- 
tion work. Link Trainers are a very 
definite possibility for training pur- 
poses. This all without cost to the 
girl or boy from the ages of fifteen 
to eighteen years, and the oldsters too, 
who care to join the Civil Air Patrol. 
The only expense will be for a uni- 
form, comprising a pair of khaki pants 
and khaki shirt, an overseas cap and 
certain insignia—total about $5.00. 
Uniforms may even be forthcoming, 
without expense. Qualified young men 
of the Cadets will have the opportuni- 
ty of visiting Army air training camps 
at government expense, where they 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Lockheed Photo 
Varied accomm odations at airport terminals make for good business and profits, too. These scenes at Lockheed Air Terminal show 
the spectat amp, a full parking t+, busy barbers, and a shop where minor repairs are made for motorists 
| Tr SEEMS y evident that By DUDLEY M. STEELE fender repair; body repair; painting, 
ul O » will wit Manager, Lockheed Air Terminal greasing, oil changes; and, of course, 
‘ b in air travel the purchase of gasoline. The location 
There v | re privately owned of the garage should be close to and 
u peration There will bs " convenient to the airport administra 
f panded range of tion buildings, permitting patrons to 
ervic And loubtedly new ait charge of the airport, there is a good drive up, turn over their baggage to 
rts will be built 1 the facilities of chance that it can and will pay its porters, and leave their cars in the 
x ig al be extended to way and return at least a reasonable hands of garage attendants. 
mands percentage on the investment. And 3} A Gasoline Service Station: If 
d cited to build when the citizens of a community are the terminal is on a busy highway, a 
ne airport M vy cit have built nade aware of this, they will willingly service station for automobiles will 
funds in the past pend and support subsequent requests dispense thousands of gallons of gas 
1 probably lo so in the future tor reasonable extensions and expan oline to terminal patrons and others 
is) ro ns f airport tf icilities passing by 
» sell con How to Merchandise Airports 4. Parking Facilities: Parking lots 
} t t ging an al - , should be provided on the airport for 
7 d eby from | und iment iliv, the Way to a the public at a very small fee. prob 
Vy n Te | » SeVE il mil a —_ =e odibad ‘pPty _ ably fifteen cents tor several hours 
on dolla | seem likely — yardstick used by ot —— Airline customers whose families drive 
na it y to a — bu ee rn + —-* odes them out to see them oft or come out 
n pl sh t ts in the post that is the best advice ‘ as “ to meet them should be allowed to 
var px ' to be hoped — ere definitely have have their parking tickets validated and 
nat the « { vhich do launcl omething — the public ais park free tor a reasonable period ot 
rt prog void the mi terested I we, idvantage of that time, say three hours The cost of 
we mad pas ETE, CF Fa & a is to des paved parking lots with efhcient at 
Che o ‘ is been neg uP fe airport and seus 5 tendants is not too great and will pay 
cted f idvice to thos Following are some concrete, tangi splendid dividends. 
ti 1s to ho : uintain the ai Dic uggestions to airport operators, 5. Spectator Ram ps The one at 
port ft they e been developed most of which now are being used LaGuardia Field is outstanding in this 
ind to secu enue to pay for the successfully All of the suggestions respect. Entrance is by turnstile, for 
ictual upkeep and to make some rea may apply to some airports—only a ten cents, with candy, nut, and other 
onable returt the investment few may be found feasible in certain vending machines located at con 
The taxpaye f the community in instances All bear consideration, venient points along the ramp. Returns 
evitably pays the cost of a municipal however, as potential revenue pro ire excellent. 
urport whether it built entirely by ——— 6. Sky-Room Dining Room: Lo 
he comn ty ’ jointly with fed Hotel: Small, compact, modern, cated on the second floor of the airport 
al tund [he taxpayer is most reasonable in cost. Will afford resi idministration building overlooking 
ippreciatl eturns are made dence for workers on the airport as the airport. The Lockheed Air Termi. 
on his investment He is resentful. well as for many private pilots and 
oo, when facilities for which he paid others who will fly into the airport in 
re allowed ) na stagnate and their own ships 
inproduct ‘ As a result of this 2 Garage For the storage of cars 
tagnation there is, of course, the ne ot passengers on airlines who are going 
essity for dipping into the city, uway tor a day, a week, or a month. 
county, or state treasury to pay the Facilities should be provided in the 
yperating costs f, on the othe: garage for minor repairs—tune-ups, 








hand, a ‘ ‘ Dusiness man 1s in wheel alignment and wheel balancing; 























ial Sky-Room is one of the show 
places of the locality. Secure highest 
type of management and run it. Do 
not lease out as a concession. Employ 
the same tactics in operating a Coffee 
Shop located on the ground floor, fea 
turing lower prices and quicker service 
[The same rules should apply to a 
Cocktail Lounge and the Cigar and 
New sstand. 

7. Sales of Aviation Gasoline and 
Oil: Never let this concession out. 
Retain control for the terminal at all 
times. Dispense fuels and lubricants 


from some central location. Have 


irge underground storage facilities 
with overhead loading racks and em- 


ploy trucks to do the actual servicing 


ploy ed, these two accommodations will 
be appreciated. 

11. Drug Store: No type of retail 
establishment will be heavily 
patronized. 

12. Bowling Alleys and Swimming 
Pools: These and facilities for other 
sports which experience has proven 


more 


the public will patronize elsewhere 
will likewise prove profitable if devel- 
oped at airports. 

13. Neu sreel 7 heatre: 


possibilities as a 


This offers 
excellent money 
maker, with the penchant of all travel 
ers for arriving far ahead of scheduled 
departures. There always should be a 
clock in full view of the theatre audi 
ence. 

14. Sales of Electric Power: Air- 
ports should have all electric power 
come into the airport through a master 
meter and charged direct to the air 
port at the rate the volume used en 
titles it to. Each tenant on the termi 
nal then receives his current through 
separate meters and pays the terminal 
for the amount used at the same rate 


which the city would charge if the 


16. Make Intelligent Leases with 
Government Agencies: By all means 
charge them for space occupied at the 
going rate. 

17. Charge for Telegraphic Facili 
ties: Make careful leases with Western 
Union, including as part of the rental 
for space in the administration build 
ing lobby where messages are sent a 
percentage of Western’s Union's reve- 
nue from all teleprinters in use on 
the terminal. 

18. Public Telephones: Ample tele 
phone facilities should be provided the 
public at convenient and easily found 
locations, arranging with the telephone 
company for the return of at least 
15 per cent of the amount of coin 
deposited in each phone. This typ« 
of revenue Is excellent and represents 
no investment beyond the few square 
feet of space required for booths 

19. Franchise Fees: Taxi companies 
and bus operators should be provided 
with ample facilities for operating at 
the airport and charged a reasonable 
fee for use of the terminal. 


20. Rentals: 


Hangars, retail store 


AIRPORT TERMINAL 


ot planes Capable and well trained 


ittendants should be employed. 

8 Novelty Shops W here Gift 
irticles of Jewelry and Going-Away 
Presents can be Purchased: Luggage 
ind a selection of both men’s and 
women’s wearing apparel might be 
carried. T he stock should not be large, 
Large sales 


but definitely attractive 


re possible under such conditions. 
9. Barber Shop: I 


conveniently located should pay greater 


properly and 


revenue per square toot of floor space 
than many other facilities which the 
public will patronize. Shoe shining in 
lavatories and in barber shop also are 
profitable. 

10. A Small Branch Bank and a 
Postof fice Branch: On large air termi 
nals with aircraft plants located near- 


by or with considerable personnel em- 


direct. This 


often will result in considerable profit 


current were supplied 
being made and, in any event, will at 
least insure that the terminal’s own 
power and light bills will be offset, 
largely, by the profit from charging 
the tenants as mentioned above. 

15. Limit the Number of Conces- 
sions: Since it is not always feasible 
for the terminal to dispense all articles 
demanded by the public through its 
own facilities, the concession for the 
sale of ice cream, candy, and the like 
should be given, whenever possible, to 
one responsible concern which is re- 
quired to remit to the terminal a por- 
tion of its gross receipts on a monthly 
basis. The amount received can be 
amazing. Allowing anyone who so de- 
sires to dispense from the terminal 
results in debris scattered over the 
grounds, with no profit to the terminal. 


space, and ofhce facilities of all kinds, 
including airline operations, should be 
leased out at a reasonable rental. 

21. Drive-Ur-Self Cars: Arrange 
ments should be made with automo 
bile rental companies, on a percentage 
basis. The revenue from gasoline and 
oil sold at the terminal also figures in 
this item. 

The above listed Suggestions repre 
sent only a few of the possible avenues 
open to an airport manager to make 
his terminal a going concern. Others 
include quick-service cleaning and 
pressing, steam baths, massages and 
showers, and florists shops. Every ef 
fort should be made to make the air- 
port a community development where 
the public can go to do more than 
loaf, munch peanuts, and watch planes. 
And it should be kept in mind that 

(Continued on page 64) 


Attractions for local as well as traveling patrons of the Lockheed Terminal include good food, a bar and cocktail lounge and a 


filling station 


= * 





Behind all of these enterprises is an alert, efficient management, intent on giving the best of service. 


(Lockheed Photos) 








Here’s engineering talk that can be understood without 
slipsticks and charts. Aircraftsmen will find Mr. Klein’s 
down-to-earth comment both sympathetic and reassur- 


ing and we hope the long-haired boys will take heed. 


URING the 
the aircraft industry it is 
to torget the early 


expansion of 


very easy for us 
struggles and hard-won lessons of the 
past. We are now immersed in long 
ind elaborate discussions of the merits 
of this or that manner of making 
some piece of accessory equipment and 
never seem to question the advisability 
of doing away with the gadget en- 
tirely. The 
tacts with young engineers and stu 


dents has noticed that they frequently 


writer through his con- 


lose sight of the principal objectives 


in aircraft design and construction. 
This has left him with the feeling that 
these objectives and the hard under 
lying principles of sound engineering 
need a re-statement 

The three underlying fundamentals 
of aircraft engineering that must in- 
fluence every design decision are: 
safety, weight, and serviceability. The 
great importance of these factors has 
caused the aircraft industry to set up 
and staff enormous engineering depart 
ments to do a detailed engineering job 
with a thoroughness not required in 
any other industry The safety of 
present aircraft is due to the continu 
ous vigilance and efforts of the gov- 
ernment agencies, the airlines, and the 
manufacturers. The present high level 
of reliability has only been achieved by 
these strenuous efforts. The designer 
must not relax or these past gains will 
be lost. Many people seem to feel 
that airplanes crash only when some 


major catastrophe occurs. Even a 
cursory study of accident records will 
disabuse one quickly of this opinion. 
Airplanes have crashed because the 
pilot dropped a microphone, or because 
he happened to kick a small lever in 
the floor. Several accident have been 
due to the malfunctioning of compar- 
atively minor pieces of accessory equip 


ment. 

The young engineer is likely to feel 
that the device that he is designing is 
so fine and wonderful that it deserves 
the utmost care and consideration by 


*From a paper presented at the National 
Aeronautic meeting of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers in New York City, April 5-7 
with permission of the author and the Society 
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the flight crew, the ground personnel, 
and even by the enemy. He is terribly 
shocked to discover that his brain child 
is kicked around and given the same 
type of care as are tools supplied with 
second-hand automobiles. The sound 
and only safe attitude to take in the 
development of any gadget for an air- 
plane is to assume that it will be neg- 
lected, lubricated with the wrong oil, 
maladjusted, and misused. If the de- 
vice will still function under 
circumstances, then it may be satis- 
factory; if it does not, it will be po- 
tentially dangerous. As every device 
and piece of equipment is subject to 
failure, the results of such failures 
must be considered. If these failures 
cannot cause accidents, then the de- 
vice may be satisfactory. 


these 


Failures of maintenance personnel to 
replace parts may be as much an en- 
gineering failure as are those due to 
poor design. In many cases designers 
have made parts so that it is impos- 
sible for inspection personnel to deter- 
mine if these parts are properly in- 
stalled. In such cases, failures due 
to the omission of necessary bushings, 
bolts, etc., can properly be blamed 
upon the carelessness of the designer. 
The designer must make every effort 
to be sure that there is only one pos- 
sible method for assembling the com- 
and that, the proper one. 
Assembly and _ adjusting 
which involve procedures in different 
locations in the airplane are invariably 
dangerous since it is very easy for 
some items to be left unattached or 
improperly adjusted. 


ponent, 


sequences 


It took the industry ten years to 
learn how to make multi-engined air- 
planes that would be safe after the 
failure of one engine; this achieve- 
ment has turned out to be of funda- 
mental commercial and military im- 
portance. The merit of American 
military aircraft lies, at least in part, 
in their ability to fly after some of 
the engines have been shot out. 


The airplane industry’s wide use of 
cable controls in place of push rods 
and torque tubes is another example 
of the necessity of avoiding mechan- 
ical parts that can fail suddenly and 
without warning. Some of the serv 
ices tried to force a 
push-pull controls, but the hard facts 
of military experience forced them to 
revise their requirements and to insist 
on cables. In airline transports, 
where excellent supervision and care- 
fully kept records are available, push 
continual trouble. 


wider use of 


rods have given 
Even push rods in the cockpit have 
caused difficulties. These difficulties 
might have been foreseen by a brief 
study of the vibration spectrum of the 
airplane which would have indicated 
the impossibility of avoiding resonance 
and inevitable failures. Push rods 
after failure frequently form rachets 
and so violate the principle of ‘failing 
safe”. Steel cable is an ideal type of 
aircraft device; it is a multiple struc- 
ture; it has internal damping; and 
long before it fails completely, it gives 
an easily detectable indication of po- 
tential danger. Furthermore, cables 
seldom jam and, therefore, permit the 
operation of the mechanism by an 
alternate or auxiliary means. 

As every device and part known to 
man will fail sooner or later, it is im- 
perative that the designer make such 
failures non-catastrophic. Thus land- 
ing gears need auxiliary lowering 
means, brakes need stand-by power, 
and every engine has two magnetos. 
Cable systems are duplicated on con- 
trols that are not themselves dupli- 
cates, and all other possible means of 
securing duplicate or emergency op- 
eration of essential devices are taken. 
All devices essential to the safe op- 
eration of the airplane must not only 
have standbys, but also, they should 
not depend on the satisfactory opera- 
tion of some auxiliary source of power. 
The only really reliable source of aux- 
iliary power is the muscles of the pilot. 
Every other source of auxiliary power 
makes the airplane less safe by intro- 
ducing more possibilities of failure. 
The engine builders follow this prin- 
ciple; they not only do not depend on 
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ship’s electrical system for their 
tion, but they duplicate the mag 
tos in order to be sure. In spite of 
ese precautions, the ignition system 
uses a considerable portion ot engine 
ilures. However, this principle of 
plication must not allow the de 
ener to relax his effort to increase, 
vy improved design, the reliability in 
ex of the primary means of operation. 
The high standards of engineering 
tegrity developed by the aircraft 
inufacturers must be applied to ac 
ssory devices offered for aircraft. 
ractically no commercial devices are 
ested through the whole range of 
mperatures, pressures, and vibration 
ommon on aircraft. The principles 
f safety after failure are not adhered 
» Practically no aircraft electrical 
vices have two limit switches, 
10ugh many ot them have been 
vound up into knots through limit 
vitch failures [he poor practices 
t many designers in not detailing the 
ssembly of thei components 1s one 
f the principal causes of the satisfac 
ry reliability of thei equipment 


t 


he writer has yet to ee a radio set 


nounted on a set of shock mounts in 
ich a manner that the mounts do 
ot defeat their own purpose by mul 
plying the vibration rather than re 


i o it 
ucing it 


Weight 


In studying the effects of weight 
urcraft it 1s convenient to use com 
nercial statistics. The writer will 
confine his remarks to commercial ait 
raft, though he doe: not believe and 
vould hesitate to say that weight in 


military urplanes 1s less important 


than it is in commercial airplane 


The only reason for using commercial 
lata 18 to secure results expressed in 
fjollars rather than in the more im 
portant intangibles ot fighting aircraft. 
There is much argument about the 
proper methods to be used for calcu 
lating the value of weight in comme: 
cial aircraft. It is thought that the 
value of $600 per pound is fairly 
representative of DC-3 operations; in 
the postwar period, the rates will prob 
ibly go down and the cruising speed 
up, with the two effects tending to 
counteract each other 

This value for weight is so high that 

should justify an incredible amount 
of work in engineering and in the 
shop \ simple calculation indicates 
that a saving of 250 lbs. per airplane 
is worth more than the present first 
cost of the ship. It is obvious that the 
cost is not in the weight itself, but in 
transporting the weight tor 4,000,000 
miles. Unfortunately, airline opera- 
tors will not recognize such values for 

(Continued on page 56) 
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TWO NEW TRANSPORTS FOR 
POSTWAR COMMERCE 


Long-Range, Pressure Cabin for Douglas 


HE Douglas Aircraft 
Company has an 

nounced design of a long 
range, high altitude, tour-en- 
gined landplane designated as 
DC-7 for the postwar market. 
It is distinguished by a pail 
ot bulging plastic eyes for pilot 
ind co-pilot near the nose in 
stead of a windowed flight deck, 
and its dimensions are formida 
ble: Span 173 feet 3 inches, 
length 123 feet 4 inches, height 
43 feet 8 inches. The fuselage is 
cylindrical and its cabin is press 
urized for high altitude opera 
tions. Passenger capacity in the 
daytime is eighty-six, with a 
night Capacity of seventy-six, of 
whom forty will sleep in triple 
deck berths. Featuring the for 
ward section will be a chair 
cabin with a movable bulkhead, 
making it convertible for extra 
cargo. The bottom of the fuse 


lage is designed especially for 





Douglas DC-7 


cargo. Weights for the DC-7 
are: Loaded 145,000 pounds, 
empty 85,890 pounds. The 
company has commented fu 
ther: ‘Should a stalling speed of 
85 mph be approved by the 
CAA for this model, a landing 
weight of 126,000 pounds will 
be permissible.” 

Engines are expected to be 
rated 3,000 horsepower each of 
radial, aircooled design. Its tri 
cycle landing gear will consist of 
double tired W heels. 








48-Passenger Model Tested by Convair 


| UI I s Al I mode! 

A: a forty-eight-pas 
senger plane of the future was 
displayed recently by Consoli 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corpora 
tion in the New York studios of 
Henry Drefuss, industrial de 
signer and consultant of the 
company. Later in April, test 
flights of the luxury uirlinet 
Model 39, which provides berths 


for twenty-four passengers at 





Convair Model 39 


night, were made in San Diego 
The model incorporates the high 
wing, power plant and gear fea 
tures of the B-24 Liberator 
bomber, with a specially designed 
fuselage, and is powered by four 
1100 h.p. Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines. It has a cruising speed of 


240 miles per hours and a range 
of 2,500 miles loaded with pas 
sengers, luggage and 1,200 
pounds of mail, company of- 
ficials stated. The mock-up em 
phasized passenger comfort with 
a club car provided for daytime 
passengers. The seats, which con 
vert into upper and lower berths 
it night, are roomy and large: 
than standard railway berths, 
ind are designed with “wings” 
is head rests and for privacy. In 
dividual lights and pillow radios 
are installed, and the radios are 
not audible in the next seat. Seat 
arrangement in pairs flanking a 
center aisle with seats slightly 
canted for privacy was used in 
one compartment, while seats 
placed back-to-back in groups of 
three and one and alternated were 
used in the club car. Other 
novel features of the new pas 
senger plane are a modern toilet 
with full-length plastic mirror, 
room under each seat for a small 
suitcase, and racks above the 
seats. All materials and fabrics 
are light weight (carpeting 
weighs only two ounces to the 
square foot) and the colo: 
scheme is light brown. 
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AREA 


AIRLINES 


Gor 


Small Communities 


MERICA has reached the 

y, eromrerr of the Air Age 

the chapter in aerial progress where 

n she must consider the expansion of 

her domestic transportation sys 

tem to serve the two-thirds of her 

millions who now receive no benefit 
of direct air operation. 

These millions, whose yoices are be 

heard in the vast, new upsurge 


ing 
ot interest in aviation as a result of 
the war, will want the advantages of 
uir service, the speed and dependability 
that will hitch their postwar living to 
the sky pace of the nation. They will 
want the sound postwar economy, the 
fast distribution and the increased pro 
ductive capacity that air service will 
help create. 

[he question is how to accord them 
the service, how to prepare for the 
Air Age so that 
large and small can be linked by wide 


communities both 


spread sky transport that will speed 
reconstruction and meet the needs of 
commerce, the postal service and the 
national defense. 

And the answer is ready — a prac- 
tical, proved solution: Area (Feeder 
Airlines! 

They are lines that 
within untapped, potentially rich trade 
that would 


would serve 
feeder 
trunk airlines, 
carrying passengers, mail and express 
over small city and rural routes radiat- 
ing outward from central air terminals. 


ireas; systems 


supplement (major ) 


Operating smaller planes, they would 
bring speedy, reliable and frequent air 
schedules to thousands of communi 
ties now untouched by air service. 
Where there are no landing facilities 
they still would pick up and deliver 
air mail and cargo through use of a 
special mechanical device, so that rural 
districts as well as metropolitan cen- 
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author of th article, # a veteran 
wing aircraft deve lopment, and has been 
feeder” airline Ray, who has flown 
any other man in th world, and ha 
»pters tarted aviation as a flyin 
went with Glenn Curtiss in thi 


, . , 
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ters would have direct air service dur 
ing aviation’s impending debut as th 
greatest development in the history of 
transportation. 

Today less than 7 per cent of Ameri 
ca’s communities — cities and town 
of more than 2,500 population — al 
enjoying the service of direct air trans 
port. These towns need air servic 
more in proportion to their size tha: 
because (1) their 


do larger Cities 


greater distance from their source 


of supply and (2), they are isolated 
due to infrequent and unhandy su: 
face transportation schedules. 

Area airlines, like the spokes of 
wheel would radiate in all directions 
from the hub or key air terminal in 
the busy center of the trade area 
They would serve only that area and 
provide passenger, mail and express 
transportation, fulfilling their com 
plete tri-function. 

Averaging about 250 
length, the routes could touch as many 
as fifteen or twenty towns each. Land 
ings would be made where facilities 
are available, and mail and cargo pick 
ups and deliveries would be assured 


miles in 


all points along the route. 

Area airlines are not experimental 
Since 1939 All American Aviation has 
been operating a mail and express 
service to 115 cities and towns in six 
Eastern states. Communities on its 
routes range in population from 588 
to 112,000, and government expendi- 
ture for air mail delivery is more than 
made up by the sale of air mail stamps 
alone in these communities. We can 
reasonably expect area or feeder air 
rapidly to attain a 
taining basis. However, any cost to 
the government for the first year or 
two of operation could profitably be 


lines self -sus 


charged to the extra convenience pro- 
vided the public, and the increased em 
ployment offered war trained personnel. 

Most area airline proponents are 
agreed on the type of equipment 
needed. For safe, dependable operation, 
area airlines should use 
transports designed to accommodate 
ten or twelve passengers and carry, in 
addition, 800 to 1,000 pounds of mail 


twin-engine 
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ind express. Cruising speed should be 
ipproximately 180 miles an hour to 
issure a consistent scheduled speed of 
120 miles an hour. These planes should 
have tricycle landing gear, the latest 
braking features, and excellent flight 
maneuverability and handling charac 
teristics so that perfect control can be 
maintained at all times during normal, 
cross-wind or down-wind take-offs and 
landings on small airports. 

Who should operate area airlines? 
Surface carriers, trunk line operators 
or new airlines companies? Certainly 
not surface carriers, who have no back 
log of experience in aviation. Too, 
they have their businesses operating, 
ind naturally would be hesitant in de- 
veloping a competition for their exist 
ing surface transportation facilities. 

The job ahead of the trunk lines is 
large and important enough to keep 
them occupied for the next decade if 
ranscontinental and transoceanic op 
erations are to expand to the require 
ments of the Air Age. Moreover, a 
trunk line operating an area airline 
would have a distinct advantage over 
his competitors, for by arranging 
schedules and ticketing passengers they 
could deny feeder trafic to any line 
but their own 

The logical operators of area ait 
lines, then, are new airline companies 
—if they are fit, willing and able to do 
the job. Impartial, unobligated, they 
would bring to the task the neces 
sary enthusiasm, the undivided inter 
est, the drive and the responsibility 
that would turn area airline operation 
into a stable business within a short 
time. They would have no other inter 
ests and consequently they could de 
vote their entire energies to the job 
it hand. For them, success would be 
paramount. Their area lines would 
have to stand up ind deliver. 

They must be financially sound — 
capital investment will be no small 
item — and they must be well 
grounded in aviation, preferably ex 
perienced in the type of flying that 
would be required in area service, but 
not necessarily so, for there are a good 
number of qualified organizations in 
terested in area flying: organizations 
that ‘have their roots deep in aviation 
through flight training, ground school, 
ind other military activities. 

Two Civil Aeronautics Board Ex 
aminers recently concluded a search 
ing investigation into the advisability 
of establishing feeder airlines. Their 
report was sound and thorough, and 
the board should be encouraged to pro 
ceed with the development of an air 
transportation system properly adapted 
to the needs of the commerce of the 
country, of the postal service and of 
the national defense. 
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HOUSTON’S NEW GATEWAY 


By DOLPH G. FRANTZ 


HOUSTON is making preparations to meet widely expanded com- 
mercial air services in postwar application. 

The fact is already established that developments in this direction 
will be substantial, and leaders in the postwar planning seem confident 
that Houston is destined to become a great international air center, 
which also is the belief that has been recently voiced by representatives 
of several major air lines in addressing members of the Aviation Com- 
mittee of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, of which Noah Dietrich, 
vice president and director of the Hughes. Tool Company, is chairman, 
and Major Roland A. Laird is secretary. 


Already one new line is assured by the granting of certificate of 
public convenience and necessity by Civil Aeronautics Board to Essar, 
Inc., for service from Houston to Amarillo via Austin. Two applica- 
tions are pending for international service to the Latin-American na- 
tions with Houston as a gateway. Two additional applications have 
been filed for franchises from Houston to Mexico City. Further, two 
strong organizations are requesting franchises for feeder lines in which 
Houston appears prominently. 

With the foregoing in mind, Houston feels warranted in its confidence 
that its commercial air facilities will develop on a substantial scale, and 
that airlines must be planned locally for the increase. Houston has 
made an excellent start in the production of airport facilities. Its 
Municipal Airport comprises 1240 acres. Approximately 50 per cent 
of this is well developed with runways 4,500 to 4,750 feet by 150 feet 
width and with ample taxi strips and unloading area. Its adminis- 
tration building was well equipped from every angle to take care of pre- 
war traffic. Advent of new airlines, however, may necessitate the 
relegation of the present administration building to usage as an express- 
freight terminal and the erection of a new passenger terminal at the 
north end of the airport where it will be serviced by a proper super- 
highway, with plans providing for reducing running time between the 
business center and the airport to fifteen minutes. Houston already has 
five privately owned and operated landing fields for light aircraft. 

An imposing picture of postwar Houston as a center of greatly ex- 
panded air services, including especially lines to Mexico, Central America 
and South America, was presented by representatives of four major air 
lines at a recent meeting of the Aviation Committee of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce. Of great interest is Chicago and Southern’s 
plan to serve Mexico and other Latin-American countries and the 
Caribbean zone out of the Houston gateway. Braniff Airways plans 
include a route between Houston and Havana through the West Indies 
and South America. Braniff has purchased franchise for a Mexican 
route with service for territory still farther south through Laredo and 
Matamoras. Eastern Air Lines has applied for a non-stop route to 
Mexico City from New Orleans through Houston, Corpus Christi and 
Brownsville; a non-stop route from Houston to Mexico City; and a route 
to Detroit tying in with the present system at Lake Charles through 
Memphis. 

Houston as the hub of a vast airport system was also envisioned by 
Col. J. Carroll Cone, vice president of Pan-American Airways corpora- 
tion. Pan-American, he said, has applied for permission to open a line 
from Houston to Central and South American countries as soon as exi- 
gencies of war permit. (In addressing the Aviation Committee, a few 
weeks previously, Houston’s Pan-American representative had asserted 
that the company was working on plans for service between Houston and 
Mexico City, through Brownsville, with a non-stop route from Houston 
to Yucatan also on the schedule, and the company also had in mind 
a three and one-half-hour schedule between Houston and Mexico City 
and one day for the trip from Houston to South America.) 

Houston is alert to its opportunities and is making preparations to 
adequately meet whatever expanded air services that develop. Those 
mapping postwar plans for Houston have before them certain recom- 
mendations, and others will be submitted and given proper attention as 
circumstances warrant—this is the sentiment of those who are leading 
in the program to assure Houston its rightful place as an international 
air center. 
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By JODIE LIGON 


Airline “know how” acquired from 
vears of scheduled commercial opera 
tions is training specialized pilots tor 
the Navy’s global Air Transport Sery 
ice. The first school in the country 
operated by an airline for the NATS is 
at Fort Worth, Texas, and was opened 
three months after Pearl Harbor by 
American Airlines 

Since March 15, 1942, the school 
has amassed a record of 5,000,000 
miles with but one fatality Late last 
December, largely Because of the suc 
cess of the Fort Worth school, a similar 
school was opened at Roanoke, Vir 
ginia, by Pennsylvania-Central Au 
lines \ recent 20 per cent ove! ill 
expansion of the transitional school at 
Fort Worth indicates the effectiveness 
of the airline’s training program. 

T he extensive training given th« 
Navy flyers covers 155 hours of in 
struction on converted DC-3’s, the 
Navy's R4D-3, in thirty days. Fifty 
hours of flight, twenty-five of which 

in the jump seat” and four of 

flying, 100 hours of ground 
chool, four hours of instrument in 
struction on Link trainers, and one 
hour of observation at the Meacham 
Field control tower are the minimum 
required hours, and additional hours 
ire normally taken. With this schedule 
rowded into one month, the Navy 
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These scenes show activities and facilities 

at Fort Worth, Texas, where Navy Aijr 

Transport Service pilots receive special- 

ized training from American Airlines in- 

structors. Pennsylvania Central operates 
a similar school in Virginia 
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Obstructions of all kinds have been negotiated with ease by the 
Bell helicopter under control of Test Pilot Floyd W. Carlson. 
This scene shows the streamlined rotorplane hovering in a 








(Bell Photo) 


Bell's 
Helicopter 


By R. T. GIDLEY 


‘_— helicopter 1S here to 
stay, but it will be some 


time before the average American, who 
thinks that’s the insWwel to private 
OV planing, can own one ot them. 
This was emphasized it a meeting 
f the Aviation Writer 


veld in Texas last mont 
| 
i 


s Association 
h, when Bell 
Aircratt Corporation told of its heli 
opter and announced that it had been 
vorKking on its wingless project for 
me two and a half years. Bell hel 
copters have been flying for a year 


Flovd W Carlson, 


formerly 


Bell’s experi 
i fighter 


nental test pilot, 
plane test pilot, declared the helicopter 
1 simple plane to operate ind that 


| | LL] 
would be possible to teach the aver 


ige student how to handle the plane 

in eight hours of flying instruction 

he said there is still much 
] 


' 
to be learned ibout helicopters, even 


However, 


by test pilots 
Arthur M. Young, who heads Bell’s 
elicopter program, developed the 


raft’s stability principles after many 
irs ot research He had worked 
models tor more than 


joining Bell in No 


Velve years Detore 


ember, 194 Stability in helicopters, 
both relative to the ground and rela 
tive to their own axes, had long been 


1 problem, and much of the research 
carried on by Bell was aimed at solving 
this problem The result was devel 
system in 


opment of 1 stabilizing 


which the rotor is rendered inde 


pendent of the mast by the stabilizing 
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device and the rotor tends to remain 
in a horizontal plane, promising in 
creased simplification of controls when 
such craft can be made available for 
the general public. The two bladed 
rotor also makes possible a simplified 
hub design. 

The Bell ‘copter uses a conventional 
unti-torque propeller on the tail, and 
has a three-wheel landing gear Its 
Franklin engine, rated at 160 hp, is 
of the horizontally-opposed air-cooled 
type, and is mounted vertically aft of 
the pilot’s compartment. Rotor, mast, 
transmission and engine are mounted 
integrally, and are set in the fuselage 
in soft rubber mounts to reduce vi 
bration. 

Span ot the rotor is thirty-three feet, 
ind the anti-torque propeller is about 
five feet in diameter. Main rotor 
blades are of solid wood construction, 
with a steel insert in the leading edge 
to aid in mass balancing and for added 
strength. The anti-torque blade is of 
solid wood and is of the variable pitch 
type. It is driven by a tubular shaft, 
ind is controlled by a cable and pul 
leys. 

The main rotor is free-wheeling— 
that is, when the engine stops, the 


blades are intended to run free in 





For over a year the Bell helicopter has 
been test-flown. Here's a flight staged 
for the benefit of workers in the com- 
pany’ administration building, demon- 
strating the craft's ability to operate from 
restricted areas. (Bell Photo) 











Note: Pilot 


Carlson said, however, he had not yet 


autorotation.  (Editor’s 
tested the craft’s ability to land with 
engine stopped.) Cyclic pitch control 
is used to compensate for varying de 
grees of lift on the leading and trailing 
blades. 

The pilot’s controls include a stic k, 
which controls the horizontal direction 
of flight, and the throttle, and a left 
hand lever which controls both the 
rate of ascent and descent and the 
orientation of the craft around its own 
axes. Pilot and passenger sit side by 
side 

The military uses of helicopter, 
as well as the intended commercial 
and private uses, are many. They in 
clude forest fire control; pipe-line pa- 
trol; Coast Guard Patrol and rescue 
work; disaster relief and rescué work; 
short hauls for mail; short hauls for 
commercial cargoes such as depart 
ment store deliveries; operation of 
feeder lines to air terminals, geological 
surveys and others. But not until peace 
comes and production gets back to 
peacetime normalcy, will these planes 
be available for private use. 

“Eventually,” say Bell Aircraft of 
ficials, “helicopters will be operated as 
pleasure craft and by sportsmen, and 
it some time they will begin to be- 
come available in the mass market, 
but this will be after considerable 


development Such a time will come 


but it is still a few years off.” 











Cutaway shows JRM-I's two decks. 


Bigger Mars 


VEN large! ind more 
eficient. That’s how the 


Glenn | Martin Company compares 
he JIRM-1 with the seventy-ton Mars, 


ce in the Pacific. 
freight boats are 
Naval Air Trans 
new production ver- 
will fly at 


pounds as compared to a 


weights up 
145,000 
of 140,000 pounds for 

ototy pe It will be powered by 

) W right 


made for 


hy Cyclones but 
being 


a switch 


engines as they become 
W hil prima! ly designed for cargo 
the JRM-1 built-in 


rmitting its 


has 


instant conver- 


rs pe 
ion into a hospital ship, a passenger 
the 
accommodate 


twenty 


transport, or a troop carrier. In 


nirst category if will 


ighty r litter cases with 





of 


attendants; in the second, fifty 


hive 
passengers in reclining chairs, all on the 


and in the third, 132 


dec k ; 


seated. As a 


low er 


troops all cargo Carrie! 
it will have ample space for 


numbers of 


seven 


jeeps and even greater 


field guns or 
External changes include substitu 


aircraft engines. 


tion of a single rudder tail for the 
twin tail of the prototype, lengthen 
ing of both the bow and second step 
by four feet to provide added cargo 
space and enlargement and redesign 
of both main and rear cargo hatches. 
Inside, the giant hull has been stripped 
baths, equip 


shower pressurizing 


ment, mess tables and lounges. One 
bulkhead has been removed complete- 
ly, and frames with openings wide 
enough to permit passage of jeeps, field 
guns and aircraft engines substituted 
remaining bulkheads on the 
main cargo deck. The number of 


bunks has been reduced from thirty- 


for the 


six to eight, four of which are located 
on the flight deck in the space for- 
merly occupied by the pilots’ lounge, 
and four on the upper rear deck just 
aft of the auxiliary power plant. 
The the boat re 


sembles a vast and spacious two-story 
a. * * 


interior of big 


W arehouse. 
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EXTRA HELP 


YEYNOLDs is far more than a great new source of aluminum ... it 


aluminum service. From the mines to the fin- 

shed part. Rey nolds’ facilities speed production and lower costs. 
When design changes threaten to play havoc with your plane 
iduction curve, Reynolds can help you by putting additional 
sources, manpower and engineering skill at your disposal. When 
ire trying to assemble previous designs and get new models 
» production simultaneously, Reynolds pre-fabricated plane parts 
Il smooth your operations and enable you to switch to improved 

dels without lost time 


Reynolds offers two types of plane parts service—completely 


e-fabricated and semi-finished. Pre-fabricated parts are ready for Pee 
issembly line when received by the plane builder . . . carefully : 
€ 
ind formed to the closest tolerances. Semi-finished parts are ‘ 
uted to the required contour in the Reynolds plants . . . ready < ’ 
further forming or other finishing operations. 
Accurately controlled speed is the order of the ic and pre- \ 4 
ibricated plane parts are helping speed plane production by elimi- > 
iting thousands of otherwise wasted man-hours. When pre- if \ 


fabricated parts are used, only the aluminum actually built into the ‘ 
plane is shipped the 30° scrap loss is held at the Reynolds plant, hi I; 
. 


be converted back into new metal in a matter of davs instead of 


ra 
Your inquiries on any phase of this complete Reynolds service } 


e invited. Reynolds Metals Company, Aluminum and Parts Div., 


ouisville . Ky 


‘ine of the many | 


hq pment iva 


Finishing plane parts ts are w irked to required 


und Army-Navy inspected prnor to shipment (top right) 


Reynolds pre-fabricated plane parts save thousands of man-hours. Furnished 


irefully finished to closest tolerances, ready for assembly, or ac- 


, 
lf and dr d—ready for finishing (lower right) 
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‘AVIATION ENGINE 


ECLIPSE “SERIES 48” INERTIA AND 


DESIGN CHECK CHART FOR ECLIPSE “SERIES 48° 
COMBINATION INERTIA AND DIRECT-CRANKING ELECTRIC STARTERS 


APPLICATION 


oie high-speed cranking of aircraft engines in 
the 1200-2500 hp. class—with reserve for larger 
engines that may become available, up to 3000 hp. 


/ “Series 48"' Starters provide four methods of 


cranking to meet all contingencies: 
1. Combination inertia and direct cranking 
for normal operation 


. Direct cranking alone for warm engine 


starting 


. Inertia cranking alone when batteries 


are low 


. Hand cranking for emergencies 


PERFORMANCE 


of With nominal engine cranking torque of 400 lb. 
ft.—initial cranking speed 115 r.p.m., followed by 
direct cranking at 60 r.p.m. 


/ Flywheel at normal speed (24,000 r.p.m.) stores 
nearly 16,000 ft. Ibs. of energy — sufficient to insure 
starting under all temperature conditions. 


DESIGN FEATURES 


. 24-volt DC operation. Available for 
either clockwise or counterclockwise rotation, with 


3- or 12-tooth jaws. 


A High-speed, heavy-duty, electric motor for direct 


cranking. 


SA built-in meshing solenoid for automatic control of 


starter jaw engagement. 


/ Pre-set, friction disc, overload clutch (sealed 
against entrance of engine oil) to protect starter from 


undue loading or engine backfire. 


of Concentite design. Dimensions: 65” diameter, 
1256” long from mounting flange to back head. Weight: 
42 Ibs. with 6” flange; 432 Ibs. with 7” flange. 


* Since 1917, Eclipse has pioneered in the devel- 
opment of aviation engine starting systems for all 
types of service. In addition to combination inertia and 
direct-cranking electric starters, Eclipse also makes 
direct-cranking electric starters, cartridge-type com- 
bustion starters, hand inertia starters, and hand turn- 
ing gears. Full details on any of these starting systems 


will be sent upon request. 


“Eclipse” is a Trade Mark of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


ECLIPSE-PIONEER DIVISION 


: 
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SOLENOID STARTING RELAY 
T cal wiring diagram for ti — aninemesiaiaiatl - at 
ypi iring 1ag A — MESHING SOLENOID TERMINAL ae 






Eclipse “Series 48°' Electric “ Sy. 
Starter System. oy .! 
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Eclipse ‘Series 48'' Combination Inertia and Direct Cranking 





Electric Starter. When flywheel attains full speed, solenoid 
meshing device moves starter jaw forward into engagement 
¢ with engine jaw. Flywheel energy is transmitted to starter 
jaw through reduction gearing and torque overlood release 


mechanism. After flywheel energy hos been spent, electric 





motor continues cranking 
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Teterboro, New Jersey 









Three scenes (below) at Mid-America’s huge engine plant show an exterior view, 
a propeller shaft assembly line and several of its 5,000 costly machine tools. 
It is to employ 29,000 workers. 
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Motors from Missouri 





MERICA’S inland aviatior 

A production facilities as 
sumed additional importance _ last 
month when the Navy took the 


huge new Kansas 
City engine factory, identifying its 


wraps off its 


product as the sensational new Pratt 
& Whitney R-2800-€ 
Rated at 2,100 horsepower, but de 
additional 


radial engine. 


veloping several hundred 
horsepower through the use of wate: 
injection for emergency boost, it will 


| 
combat in new model 


Hellcat, Vought 
and Republic P-47 fighters and other 
new warplanes still on the secret list 

Details of the new 


soon enter 


Grumman Corsair 


engine have 
not been disclosed in full. But at a 
inspection, Navy, Army and 


Pratt & Whitney officials emphasized 


press 


the significance of the 
erated by United Aircraft 
tion without profit, by pointing out 


factory, op 
( orpora 


the engine’s vital role in stepping up 
Allied superiority over Japanese and 


German aviation. It cannot be 


matched in power weight ratio by 
known German or Japanese engines, 
said Rear Admiral Dewitt ¢ 


Aeronautics. 


Ramsey, 
chief of the Bureau of 
Brig. Gen. Edwin S. Perrin, deputy 
chief of the U. S. Army Air Staff, said 
installation of the R-2800-C will make 
the Thunderbolt, good as it is now, 
a “new airplane, with greatly in 
creased speed and improved altitude 
performance — an airplane that will 
not only take the measure of any 
fighter the enemy now has, but of 
anything he can produce in the nea 
future.”” Gen. Perrin also disclosed the 
engine will power Fairchild’s big new 
C-82, twin-boomed cargo plane. Presi 
dent H. Mansfield Horner of United 
Aircraft described the 
R-2800-C as the “most advanced type 


engine in production any where in the 


Corporation 


world today.” 


Top priority has been 
assigned Kansas City’s 
new Navy engine fac- 
tory. It will produce 
3,000,000 horsepower 
monthly — in Pratt & 
Whitney’s newest com- 
bat package. 











The R-2800-C was under develop- 
nent in the spring of 1942 when the 
lecision to build the Missouri factory 
vas made. But the plant was scheduled 
o produce the R-2800-B, commonly 
known as the 2,000-hp. Double Wasp. 
Within a few months development of 
the “C” had progressed so far the 
schedule was changed and it, instead 
»f the older “B”, was designated as the 
product of the new factory. This de- 
nanded co-ordination of engine de- 
velopment with the factory’s construc- 
tion and tooling, which meant a gam- 
ble. The engineers got ahead of the 
construction men, however, even 
though the latter won the Army-Navy 
E” for their building accomplish- 
ment, and by December, 1943, the 
first two R-2800-C’s had been com- 
pleted and were being test-run before 
the building contractor had finished 
his job. 

During all this time Pratt & Whit- 
ney and the Navy adapted improve- 
ments and lessons acquired from com- 
bat operations of all types of engines. 
Thus the “C” incorporates the latest 
design and performance features. Of 
much significance among these is its 
water injection. The use of a water 
spray for emergency power 1s not 
new. Automobile racers in years past 
capitalized on it. Nor is the Pratt & 
Whitney the only aircraft engine using 
water. But there is a distinction to 
be noted in the performance of the 
R-2800-C, although the Navy has 
not released details, such as the amount 
of extra power derived from the boost, 
its duration, and similar facts which 
would aid and comfort the enemy. In- 
cidentally, engineers say nobody 
knows for sure just exactly what 
happens when water is introduced, by 
an accessory attached to the engine 
after it leaves the factory, into the 
fuel-air intake. For one thing, it has 
1 cooling effect, which prevents de- 
But what happens to the 
hydrogen and oxygen, what direct 
part, if any, those elements play in 
the power boost, has not been ex- 
plained. 


In an interview, Admiral Ramsey 


tonation. 


was asked to compare the engine with 
the power plant of Japan’s new Tojo 
fighter, variously reported unofficially 
as being a 2,000-hp. type but never 
ofhcially described in detail. He an- 
swered without elaboration that he 
knows what the Tojo is, and assured his 
questioner its power plant ranks con- 
siderably below the Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800-C. 

The new engine is a marvel of pre- 
cision and compactness. It is about 
50 per cent alloy steel and contains 
12,000 parts, of which 1,660 are dif- 
ferent items. Over 600 of them are 
manufactured in the Kansas City fac- 
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tory, the rest being supplied by outside 
facilities. But the 600-odd parts made 
on the spot require 15,000 separate 
operations, for which the Navy and 
Pratt & Whitney have assembled one 
of the most efficient production lay- 
outs this writer has ever seen. The 
L-shaped building group itself is a 
masterpiece of efhciency. Floor space 
under roof approximates eighty acres, 
of which twenty-one acres are de- 
voted to the machine shop, with about 
ten acres comprising the final assem- 
bly area. In the factory are some 
5,000 specially designed machine tools, 
most of them being semi-automatic 
and of the very latest design. Among 
them is a huge multiple boring ma- 
chine which processes twenty-six cy- 
linder heads simultaneously, its units 
functioning as a squadron of robot 
soldiers as they march, around a square, 
from one operation to another. Five 
miles of overhead conveyor lines feed 
parts and materials through the plant, 
and final assembly lines — there are 
cCwo =—= are powered. 

Pratt & Whitney’s insistence on pre- 
cision is reflected in its engine test 
cells as much as in its elaborately 
equipped machine shop. The factory’s 
scores of run-in stands, located at the 
end of its “green” assembly line where 
the thousands of bits and pieces are 
combined into double row, eighteen- 
cylinder engines, incorporate the latest 
innovations in engineering. For the 
8-10-hour test which each en- 
gine undergoes, including four hours’ 
running at rated power, a giant air- 
conditioning system provides carefully 
conditioned air maintained at 80 de- 
grees temperature. The control rooms 
are equipped with special instruments, 
scales and other measuring devices ar- 
ranged in efficient pattern, each room 
controlling two test Sound- 
proofing reduces the exhaust blast so 
effectively the operators can converse 
in normal tone, and there is no vibra- 
tion. Tests are conducted with three 


cells. 


grades of fuel, being concluded with 
white gasoline to cleanse the engine of 
tetrathyl lead and facilitate disman- 
tling and inspection preparatory to 


final assembly. Water injection is not 
subjected to test at the plant. 
President Horner revealed the Mis- 
souri factory’s production schedule 
calls for the delivery of 3,000,000 
horsepower monthly at peak output. 
This includes parts shipped out as 
such, and cannot be accurately re- 
duced as a clue to the number of as- 
sembled engines manufactured month- 
ly. Current output has not been re- 
vealed, but employment is now half- 
way to the goal of 29,000 workers. 
Approximately 200 new employes per 
day are needed to keep pace with pro- 
duction schedules. The factory trains 
its workers, most of whom are women, 
in a school described as the “world’s 
largest for aircraft engine workers.” 
A Navy facility, the huge operation 
is unique in that Pratt & Whitney 
Corporation of Missouri, a subsidiary 
of United Aircraft Corporation, op- 
erates it without profit. How this was 
arranged bears telling as _ practical 
proof, we think, of the efficiency and 
productiveness of American free enter- 
prise. Pratt & Whitney, in Connecti- 
cut, answered demands for vastly ac- 
celerated war production by agreeing, 
as of January, 1942, the schedules re- 
quiring a twenty-five-fold expansion 
of capacity over that of January, 1939, 
its top prewar month. In addition, 
the firm licensed six other companies, 
each on a royalty-free basis, to pro- 
duce Pratt & Whitney engines. But 
the Army and Navy needed still more 
production, and the management en- 
deavored to locate a seventh outside 
company to produce its engines under 
free license. “We felt,” said President 
Horner, “that the Pratt & Whitney 
organization in Hartford had already 
taken on just about all it could han- 
dle.” But locating another licensee was 
not readily possible. “On April 28, 
1942, the Army and Navy decided the 
project must get under way immedi- 
ately,” continued Horner, “and we 
therefore undertook to do it ourselves. 
In this connection a rather unique con- 
tract was negotiated with the Navy, 
who was to sponsor the program. In 
line with United Aircraft’s announced 
policy of limiting profits on war con- 
tracts, and in view of the fact that 
this Kansas City plant was to be en- 
tirely government - financed, we _ re- 
quested and obtained a Navy contract 
for the operation of the plant without 
profit for the Corporation—not even 
a management fee. Our contractual 
arrangement with the Navy for sup- 
plying engines from this Kansas City 
plant is therefore to act as Agent for 
the Navy in operating the plant with- 
out remuneration to United Aircraft 
or its wholly owned subsidiary, Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Corporation of 
Missouri.”—T. A. * * * 
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Part IV—Private Flying 


The war years provide an interlude for taking stock 

of private flying and making a reasonable estimate 

of peacetime potentialities in the light of prewar 

activity. Personal aviation will take up where it 
left off, with no miracles anticipated. 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 








Ol I ) i lata v hic eveals { 
LO nendous tT¢ I wa yn ) 
\ j es n ) rwduled ac With this into 
yber minded mation properly analyzed it is not 
ippropriat oo dithe » projec ur fac ind 
oly yUuAall ures nto } day rt peac ind 
ult zo ittempt Oo mstruc i tional pla 
| adicting that look ne tow rds 1 he ilthy postw 
| ) 1 Harry. when market geared to normal technical. 
ind operat egulatory ind economic limitation 
} the road 
1: helicopes Before Pearl Harbor 
ry-pot theme There were ipproximately 25,000 
ot predicting pris itely owned urcratft registered 
tor tuture private with the CAA in 1941. Almost 17,000 
1 by many, in of these were lightplanes selling tor 
who should iround $2,000 tn the 50-90 horse 
p telling th power range, used largely in CAA 
\ iblic that the Wat Training serv ice programs For 
corner, that merly the ( ivilian ilot Training Pro 
be hopping gram, this operation, under Federal 
Mazatlan for week sponsorship ind subsidy, was the 
ply and easily as largest single factor in the privat 
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county where flying upsurge from 1939 gh 
popular tunc 1941, which singlehandedly created 
n audiencs the valuable pool ot pilots ind in 
posite school of structors for oul woefully unpre 
r crepe hanging pared military ur services. Certificated 
vail that the ircraft on January 1. 1939, totaled 
pse will be a 10,800; by January 1, 1942, certih 
thead = for cations had jumped to nearly 25,000 
postwar world irplanes in increase of 14,000. CPT 
has yon W th shot in th irm”’ that pro 
you can uced more pilots ind better urplane 
rol less money 
" iren are a Thus CPT broke the vicious circle 
is the \ of the 1930’s—no pilots, no sales; no 
oO roreses the sales, no p oduction; no production, 
t f t just around thx no improvements, nor reduction in 
\nd tw th two ex cost Without CPT stimulus which, 
ong straight strangely enough, has never received 
facts that alone the recognition it deserves, non 
ndex to cheduled aviation could not possibly 
1\ experienced ny measure ot 





growth in the immediate years pre 
ceding the outbreak of war. 

We all know where the mass market 
was — out in the grass roots, on littl 
untancy airports The two-place, 
high wing monoplane captured thi 
market, accounting for about 60 pet 
cent of total aircraft registrations 
Three place uirplanes iccounted for 
better than 20 per cent The con 
ventional four-five place airplane, also 
with a single engine, made up the 
other ZU per cent, together with l 
tew twin-engine “executive” or “lux 
ury”’ transports that were just begin 
ning to find a relatively healthy 
market among corporate organizations 
ind wealthy individuals, no doubt in 
fluenced by the convenience, comfort 
ind safety of airline equipment ind 


service, 


Imprint of War 

Black Monday, December 8, 1941, 
was especially ominous to every civilian 
uirman. The Armv’s order grounding 
ill non-scheduled civil aircraft re 
sounded throughout the land. Would 
private flying wings be clipped for 
the duration? What could be done to 
permit continuation ot flight opera 
tions for national defense purposes? 
Remember the confusion? The desola 
tion on every airport? 

Then came the finger-printing, the 
identification photos, the rush to the 
county courthouse for birth certif 
cates. Soon, loyal American citizens 
with pilot certificates were back in the 
1ir—except in the defense zones along 
the seaboards. The Army bought up 
the larger ships and pressed them into 
service. Airports that could not stand 
the expense of guards and other desig 
nation requirements closed up. Many 
urplanes were dismantled. Operators 
ind owners along the coastlines either 
sold out or moved inland. The Civil 
Air Patrol was hastily organized and 
rushed into active duty assignments. 
By the spring of 1942 things were 
going better. CPT became War Train- 
ing Service and was expanded. Flying 
ctivity inland approached normalcy, 
but geared to the war emergency ex 
clusively. As summer wore on, re 
placement parts and materials became 
o scarce it didn’t matter how high 


(Continued on page 52 
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INDUSTRY STOCKROOM 


Today aircraft maintenance is so complex as to constitute a business in 
tself—a business in which Air Associates leads. With the largest stocks and 
videst variety of aeronautical items... you can simply refer your need for 
practically any part, accessory, or equipment to us. You don’t need to know 
who makes it, or where, the price or delivery date. In most cases we will 
have what you require—and your order will be properly filled, properly 
priced, promptly shipped. If we do not have it, we will advise where it can 
be obtained . . . Designer, developer, engineer and manufacturer, exclusive 
igent and supplier of standard stocks, Air Associates, after the war. will be 
better fitted to serve the enlarged industry it has served well since 1927, 

We desire to have our post-war catalog as comprehensive as possible, 
and manufacturers are invited to discuss the listing of their lines with us 


now. A listing in this catalog will be a valuable franchise for future business. 


AIR Ass ICIATES 
4 it 
SSOCL LS, INC. 
rETERBORO, N. J BRANCHI CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 
OF AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES SUPPLIERS OF ALL TYPES OF MATERIALS TO THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1927 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 


; 
(Continued from page 50) 


the priority, they pust weren’t avail 
ible. But the boys kept "em flying, 


drawing on their ingenuity § and 


1 


originality, those priceless, limitless 


ittributes of private aviation 

Your sturdy and substantial army 
of privately owned aircraft consistent 
working 


iway a hard as any other national 


ly ground out the hours, 
enterprise toward winning this Wal 
Yet for the past two years, not a 


, nel new airplane has been built, and 


practic lly no replacement parts. 
Many urplanes have cracked up, gonc 
forever. Others, in the twilight of 
life, have grown tired and have been 


ibandoned is not urworthy. 

The latter phase of WTS saw the 
purchase of training ships by the De 
fense Plant Corporation, who leased 
them out to the operators. Most of 
the DPC craft are now being sold 
back to the public, probably for the 
routine uses of pleasure and business ot 


for flight instruction 


But that’s all history. What counts 
now, oul priv it¢ uirplane population 
is decreasing. The discontinuance of 
WTS programs will reduce non-sched 
uled flying hours to the lowest ebb in 
vears. If gas rationing, now threat 
ened, becomes a ility, private flying 
is we have known it during the past 
decade, 


might, for all practical pur 


If non-scheduled 


poses, cease to exist 


civil aviation should cease to exist, 
or be decimated to the point where 
airports and shops and operations close 
up wholesale, it will require years in- 
stead of months to pass through the 
transition period from war to peace. 
Whether grounding is in the realm of 
possibility or probability, and there 
is much argument on the subject, all 
non-scheduled aviation interests, in- 
cluding those manufacturers who ex 
pect to serve the market in the post- 
war era, might well use every means 
it their disposal to ward off such a 
tragedy. The metamorphic effects of 
war upon this branch of the aviation 
family, even though we think we have 
seen everything, must still be reckoned 
with, epecially now that the military 
services no longet find it necessary to 
employ its facilities. Like an old pai 
of good shoes, even though they wore 
long and well, the ash can is their 


final re sting place. 


In recapitulation, it is apparent that 
war has had both advantageous and 
injurious effects upon civil aviation. 
Among the profitable results may be 
listed such items as the strengthened 
financial position of fixed-base opera 
tors, the standardization and improve- 
ment of instruction technique, im- 
proved manufacturing facilities, lower 
flight 


training to colleges and universities, 


insurance rates, extension of 
spreading of aviation education into 
hundreds of new communities through 
such agencies as the CAA and the 








ORPHANS — SOMEWHERE IN THE SOUTH: Here is a picture full of tragic waste— 


a portion of a hangar housing twenty-three dismantled single-engine airplanes that 


might be flying today were it not for someone's negligence. 
Instead of being repaired and put back into useful service, these poten- 


Army pool 


They came out of an 


tially airworthy four- and five-place airplanes were dismantled and shipped by truck 


to their present haven, some 300 miles from the AAF airplane pool. 
tional damage from the trucking operation, they are not yet beyond salvation. 


Suffering addi- 
But here 


they sit—rotting away for the last eight months, taking up valuable storage. The 
Army turned them over to the CAA and the CAA has paid out $2,400 in storage fees 


on a field that's crying for hangar space. 


Orphans of inefficiency, these airplanes 


that might be giving someone valuable service cannot be touched by a mechanic's 

hands, while companies engaged in war production go begging for air transportation. 

They are a monument to stupidity and visual testimony to flagrant waste that’s still 
being tolerated by some leaders in high places. 
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Civil Air Patrol. Most significant ha 
been the discovery of scores of nev 
jobs that lightplanes can handle unde 
all sorts of conditions—practical sery 
ices and employment which can b 
carried over into peacetime. 

On the debit side of the ledger may 
be seen the evil results of subsidy 
the continued shut-down along ou: 
coastlines despite the passing of the 
emergency; the dwindling airplan 
population figures; the dearth of 
storage facilities; the complete con 
trol of airspace by the military wh« 
may or may not want to relinquish 
it after the armistice. 


Factors of the Postwar Market 


Let us assume that private flying 
will continue to operate throughout 
the war, even though additional re 
strictions are imposed and new hard 
ships are encountered. The prime 
requisite is for it to be in business and 
operating when peace comes. Kill it, 
even for a few months, and it will take 
years to recover. Keep it alive and 
we'll have a solid foundation upon 
which to rebuild the healthy structure 
which was coming along nicely when 
war broke out. In any consideration 
of postwar private flying, this fac- 
tor is by far the most important. No 
miracles will be performed. And the 
industry will start right in where they 
left off — building and selling air- 
planes in much the same manner as 
in 1941. 

One of the most intelligent ap- 
praisals of private flying ever made 
was released early this year by the 
CAA, entitled, “A Postwar Outlook 
for Private Flying” by John H. Geisse 
and Samuel C. Williams. It is a 
scholarly, highly objective study, com- 
plete with all the available statistical 
data which an honest survey should 
include. In the authors’ opinion, 
growth in postwar private flying will 
be affected by the following factors: 

1. The cost, utility and safety of 
the planes available to the public. 

2. Landing facilities. 

3. Attitude of the Federal Govern 
ment on regulations affecting both the 
construction and operation of planes 
and the individuals who fly them. 

4. The size of the group of indi- 
viduals whose interest in flying has 
been aroused because of direct contact 
with aviation, either in the aircraft in- 
dustry itself, or in the air branches 
of the armed forces. 

5. The general level of purchasing 
power. 

Elaborating on their thesis, con- 
sultants Geisse and Williams have this 
to say: 

“The attitude taken by govern- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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CORREC! 


Recently we advertised that ADEL’s new sole- 
noid shut-off valve weighed 6.96 oz. Since 
then ADEL engineers have still further reduced 
its weight! Please, therefore, revise this to read 
5.6 oz., a saving of 1.36 oz! With aircraft 
weight savings variously estimated to be worth 
from $40.00 to $150.00 per Ib., every ounce 
saved counts, so put this new light weight cham- 
pion in your blue prints now for anti-icing sys- 
tems, heater fuel, oil dilution, drinking water 


and other low pressure control instal- 
lations calling for minimum size, 4 5 
ow 0Z. 


weight, and maximum performance. 


ADEL 


PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 





The new ADEL 2-coil solenoid operated 4-way 
hydraulic selector valve incorporates a me- 
chanical override and has high flow capacity, 
with the added advantage of weight reduction 
from 4.9 to 4.1 lb. Saves on electricity, too. Cur- 
rent of 12 amp. at moment of impulse auto- 
matically drops to holding pull of only 0.2 amp. 
ADEL's policy of Design Simplicity doesn’t 
stop with the original model, but acts with 


constant vigilance to (1) Reduce to 
simplest terms, (2) Standardize, (3) 4 ] | 
@ & LB. 


Manufacture with utmost precision. 


ADEL “RECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA * HUNTINGTON, .WEST VIRGINIA 
SEATTLE, WASH.* DETROIT, MICH.» HAGERSTOWN, .MD. 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 


, 
tuned from page 52) 


mental authorities on the aviation edu 


cation of American youth will also 
have a bearing on the growth in 
particularly on its 
longer-term ispects Furthermore, 
private flying will be adv inced or re 
tarded to some degree by the attitude 


taken by the 


government toward the 
disposal of its surplus planes after the 


war and toward basic research 


There are so many intangible fac 


tors affecting th postwal outlook for 
private flying that it is impossible to 
make quantitative estimates of either 
privats plane production, probable 
1umbers of pilots ind students or the 


imount of flying which will be donc 
It is evident, however, that on a 


jualitative basis private flying activi 


ties in general ire likely to be at con 
levels than in the 
vears immediately preceding the war, 


despite the fact that in those years 


priva flying had been boosted by the 
CPT Progran Even the more con 
rvative estimates o! volume made by 


industry indicate that production 


nay reach a rate of three to four times 
higher than prewal levels Thes« 
higher rates of production coupled 
with the manufacturing techniques 
leveloped during the war are ex 
pected to result in substantial reduc 
tion nm original cost This reduction 
vill be reflected in substantially lower 


Urility 1s pri 
rity 1 matter of conveniently lo 


cated landing facilities and freedom 


fron unnecessary regulations which 
14 « rr | enjoyment ind pleas 
of flvi yx which bat interested 
lividuals by the imposing of un 
irrantedly high physical standards.” 
Fortunately, some of the barriers 
process of removal Great strides 
ilre 1d) Dect made toward the 
mplificatior f Civil Air Regula 
tion ind ict ial revisions should b« 
innounced in final form sometime this 
T} P il Aircratt Commit 
e¢ ot the Aeronautical Chamber of 
(.ommerce 1s dot splendid work in 
tudy, ( ire na idvisory capa 
cities Likewise, the Airworthiness 
Requirements Committee ot the 
Chamber has tackled the regulations 
voverning the construction ind cer 
tintcation§ of urcraft, recommending 
that all civil aircraft be classihed into 
certain catevories for licensing and 
operational purposes — air carrier and 
non-air carrier 


The Civil Aeronautics Board recent- 
ly issued a study of aviation insurance, 
primarily factual in nature, which dis 
closed that the American aviation in 
Surance market iS dominated by three 


groups of insurance companies W ho in 
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turn rely heavily upon foreign insur- 
ince sources for re-insurance. The 
Board concludes that “continued ob- 


servation of the aviation insurance 
market is in order to ascertain whether 
that market is adjusting its rates as 
rapidly and as fully as is reasonably 
possible in relation to the progress 


made in the reduction of aviation 
hazards, and is otherwise accommo 
dating itself to the development ot 
aviation.” This is another healthy sign 
because the high cost of aviation in 
surance is a barrier to the market and 
any studies should be productive not 
only from the standpoint of possible 
rate reduction but from the stand- 
point of increased flying safety as 
well—a goal desired by all, including 


the insurance people. 


As for landing facilities, this is a 
subject for separate treatment in a 
forthcoming issue as a part of this 
series. Suffice it to say here that landing 
fields may be compared to the air 
disc ussed 


worthiness requirements 


ibove insofar as differentiation be 
tween the requirements of private fly 
ing ind those of scheduled air trans 
port are concerned. It’s high time to 
forget million-dollar super-duper ait 
10,000-ftoot 


ports with runways to 


handle the air trafhc volume of the 
future. Landing strips and relatively 
small but accessible airports must be 
1 part of the postwar program or there 
won't be much utility or economy 
in the postwar airplane for the aver 
ige citizen 

Let us remember that insofar as 
private flying is concerned, planning 
for a healthy future must start at 
home — right in your own communi 
ty. Airport and landing field dev elop 
ment, aviation education in the 
schools, establishment of honest and 
efhcient servicing and maintenance fa 
cilities, defeat of harmful and crip 
pling laws and ordinances are jobs of 
a local character. Too often the avia 
tion clement of the community 1S 
something apart, preferring self-im 
posed isolation from local civic and 


The work be 


ing carried on by Federal agencies and 


polit 1c il de\ elopments 


national organizations 1s commendabk 
is well as productive of beneficial re 
sults. But it is paramount that the 
problems of private aviation be ap 
proached from both ends, if full 
growth and development are to be 
realized. Today, for the first time in 
history, non-scheduled civil aviation 
in some form or other is organized in 
over a thousand communities through 
out the nation. From these grass roots, 
these well-springs of everyday Ameri- 
can life, will come the fundamental 
elements for a healthy postwar pri- 
vate flying era. All the expert plan 
ning in Washington, as helpful and 


productive as it may be, serves only 
as an auxiliary. It cannot create wealth 
or purchasing power; nor can it force 
a community into a prominent placx 
on the aviation map. That’s why we 
must keep civil aviation going 
throughout the war at all costs, con- 
tinue to expand aviation education 
and maintain constant vigilance against 
restrictive legislation. Then such fac 
tors as operating costs, insurance, reg 
ulations, landing fields and aids to 
airmen can be taken in our stride. 





JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 10) 


aviation. There is the constant threat 
that vital secret information might 
give aid and comfort to the enemy ot 
result in useless death and destruction. 
Because of this, we must have security 
of information at all costs. Conse- 
quently, most newsworthy subjects 
must be cleared by military authority. 
This is absolutely necessary and there 
can be no other alternative. 

It’s a healthy sign to know that 
certain branches of the AAF and the 
Navy are now taking accredited avia 
tion writers into their confidence for 
important background material as well 
as creating important news for the 
American people. This new policy was 
displayed recently when over fifty vet- 
eran aviation editors and writers made 
a flying tour of middle-western mil 
itary fields and factories to observe 
first hand some of the latest dev clop 
ments of American airpower. 

Never before has the public leaned 
so heavily upon the comparatively few 
men who can report aviation honestly 
and adequately; and, as a result of 
aviation 


the recent unprecedented 


news yourney by representatives ot 


leading American newspapers and 
aviation journals, millions of our peo 
ple, not the enemy, will receive “aid 
and comfort.” The writers saw and 
had explained to them a great deal 
they cannot write about now; but 
when present restrictions are lifted on 
certain material, the American people 
will receive accurate and authentic 
information instead of bunk and eye 
wash. 

All thanks and congratulations to 
the USAAF Materiel, Air Service and 
Troop Carrier Commands, and to the 
Navy’s Air Training Command, for 
brilliant public and press relations. 
Their efforts for the intelligent orig- 
ination of important news possibly 
marks the end of an exasperating era 
in which our nation’s competent avia- 
tion writers were constantly sickened 
by seeing classified and restricted in- 
formation on American developments 
published for the first time in foreign 


newspapers and magazines. * *® ® 
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Lear something about your War Bonds 


rom this fellow / 


The BEST THING a bulldog does is HANG ON! 
Once he gets hold of something, it’s mighty hard to 
make him let go! 


And that’s the lesson about War Bonds you can 
learn from him. Once you get hold of a War Bond, 
HANG ON TOIT for the full ten years of its life. 


There are at least two very good reasons why 
you should do this. One is a patriotic reason ... the 
other a personal reason. 


You buy War Bonds because you know Uncle 
Sam needs money to fight this war. And you want 
to put some of your money into the fight. But . . . if 
you don’t hang on to those War Bonds, your money 
isn’t going to stay in the battle. 


Another reason you buy War Bonds is because 






you want to set aside some money for your family’s 
future and yours. No one knows just what’s going to 
happen after the War. But the man with a fistful of 
War Bonds knows he’ll have a roof over his head 
and 3 squares a day no matter what happens! 


War Bonds pay you back $4 for every $3 in 10 
years. But, if you don’t hang on to your Bonds for 
the full ten years, you don't get the full face value, 
and... you won’t have that money coming in later 
on when you may need it a lot worse than you need 
it today. 

So buy War Bonds... more and more War Bonds. 
And then keep them. You will find that War Bonds 
are very good things to have... and to hold! 


WAR BONDS to Have and to Hold 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


Southern light 


MAY, 1944 
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Ol ipproximately $100,000 
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pPiarie 


per ail 
When this fancy 


| 
finished, it was ob 


eight tanks 
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system Was 


] 
UCcl 


us that no one wanted it 


Engineers frequently are confused 


by talkin only to maintenance per 


sonnel and may therefore vet a false 


1 ] 
dea of the relative values of many 


maintenance tems. It 


1 | 
two nours to clean in 


about 


LAKES 
ur plane atter 


is been on a long trip, ind so if 


necessary items can be com 


comfortably in that time, it is 


suthcient It would have been much 


better in the preceding case to have 


pent some money 


in proy iding better 


vyround facilitse in order to obviate 


he need tor round such a 


carrying 


mass 


rf questionable ipparatus Quick 


nterchang¢ ibility is desirable, but 


safety ind weight ire more important. 


Interchangeability 1S required when 


reliability. If a 


devices are ol 


poor 
device becomes extremely trustworthy, 


then its interchange ibility ceases to be 


mportant. In any case the inter 
changeable items will not be stocked 
xcept at overhaul and a few other 
important bases. It is easy to show 


nat a higher utilization of the equip 


ment owned will be ichieved by as 


sen b] ne most of the Spares into al! 


ratt and fl 


ying them. Spares in the 


] 
oom represent only an expense, 


irc flying, they are earning. 


feels that airplanes will be 
come more and more like ships, and 
that spares will tend to become more 
rather 


I the nature of raw material 


' , - 


lan’ parts It is interesting to 


note 








that naval vessels and the newer me 
chant ships have no hatches for tl 
removal of engines or boilers. TI] 
tool used for removing them is tl 
cutting torch. 

During the development of the ar 
of airplane design, it was found tha 
the weight of any item, however smal! 
was important. There is a tendenc 
on the part of many engineers new t 
the industry to believe that small item 
re unimportant and that weight say 
only on the large 


ing iS necessary 


ones. The design of accessory an 


equipment items furnishes a_ ready 
field for weight savings that collec 
tively might be worth far more tha: 
the entire cost of the equipment. A 
good layout of the equipment on ar 
airplane will save more weight tha: 
the use of the latest and fanciest alloy 
together with the best possible struc 
ture, It is very easy to expend a 
great deal of weight in the injudicious 
routing of engine controls and othe: 
items around structural components 
The typical connections between the 
cockpit and an engine on large multi 
engined airplanes weigh from ten to 
twenty pounds per foot of run. It is 
to take the weight 


the 


therefore preferable 


by penalties upon Structure in 


preference tO using an elaborate rout 


ing of the equipment. Weight savings 


of considerable magnitude can by 


made in this manner in addition to a 


very great saving in installation and 
maintenance time. Sometimes the 
most “efhcient” structure in the eyes 


of the structural engineer is not the 
Structural fre 


quently describe Structures as ethcient 


lightest. engineers 
which have all of their material work 


ing. Frequently a simpler structuré 
will weigh less than one of the more 
ethcient ones. 

\ good way to make parts lighte: 
Che dimen 


is to make them smaller. 


sions of many items are purely a mat 
ter of custom with no rationality bs 
hind them. Designers have tendencies 
to make things such as engine controls 
larger in large airplanes, even though 
they are still operated by the 
The 


turers are particularly afflicted with 


Same 


size men. accessory manutac 
size dithculties. 

The increase in electric il generator 
output from 600 watts to 7,200 watts, 
with only a 40 


weight, may be taken as an example 


per cent increase in 
of the latest improvements possible in 


many fields. Almost all other gadgets 
are capable of similar weight reduction 
if equal engineering skill and initiative 
are applied. Another example is the 


development of the new type aircraft 


electrical conductor. This new wire 
is not only lighter (sixty pounds saved 
per airplane on the C-54) but is also 


(Continued on page 58) 
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INCREASED RANGE for civil and military aircraft through more precise power output control is 
the objective of Kollsman development in engine instruments. That is the function of the new Kollsman 
Horsepower Indicator. Activated by the hydraulic torque balance unit of the propeller reduction gear, it 
permits direct reading of B.M.E.P. and, when R.P.M. is set on a sub-dial, net shaft horsepower is also read 


directly. The instrument was developed. in codperation with N.A.C.A. and leading engine manufacturers. 


\a® KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


PRODUCT OF 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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hire resistant and Superior to all othe 
conductors in high and low tempera 


' 


ure bending and abrasion resistance 


Serviceability and 
Manufacturability 


Airplanes happen to be the most 
complex objects in quantity manufac 
ture Interchangeability of compo 
nents therefore is not only of great 
interest to the users but compulsory 
for the manufacturer. As is becoming 
well known, assembly and installation 
operations constitute 50 per cent of 
the man-hours in the manufacture of 
urcraft The full meaning of this 
statement is not appreciated by many 
engineers and vendors Most people, 
including those l the 1utomobile in 


dustry, used to think that the fabri 


cation of the heet metal parts of an 
urplane was an important part of its 
manufacture This is far from the 
case The use of common sheet metal 


methods ind the special techniques 
developed by the aircraft industry 
make the fabrication of sheet metal 
parts a job of great interest but of 
no particular importance or difhculty 

The principal problems in aircraft 
manufacture are two in number. The 
first, and by far the most difficult, is 
to schedule and keep track of the 
great number of parts involved. As 
in analogy to the problem, we might 
take the job ot knowing where each 
of 200,000 rabbits is at all times in a 
held 2,000 feet square (4,000,000 sq. 
EE. Die By designing components with 
fewer parts, the engineer can eno! 
mously simplify the problem of fac 
tory management and make a consid 
erable saving in the cost of building 
ind operating airplanes. 

The second problem is to have parts 
that fit after they are manufactured 
A common error 1s to believe that be 
cause parts are made by good workmen 
in an accurate jig they will be of the 
correct dimensions This is definitely 
not so. There are three types of error 
issociated with manufacturing op- 
erations which cause changes in di 
mensions during manufacture and 
thus will Cause parts to be in error 
even though the tools are perfect. 
Thermal effects produce one of these 
difhculties. Unfortunately, aluminum 
illoys have a thermal coefhcient of 
expansion of approximately 000012 
in./in./T while the coefhcient for 
most ferrous materials is near .000006 
in./in./I [Therefore as aluminum 
parts must be made with steel machine 
tools and in steel jigs, there will be 
only one temperature it which the 


iluminum parts will have the correct 
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dimensions. In ordinary shop work 
this difficulty is not acute, since most 
ot the parts, being ferrous, have the 
same thermal coefhicient as have the 
tools used. For small aluminum parts, 
the errors introduced by this cause are 
still negligible. As an example, take 
2 part 10” long manufactured 10 
hotter than the base temperature. 
Since the differential coefhicient of 
thermal expansion of aluminum alloys 
ind steel may be taken as .000006 
in./in./F°, the part when it is returned 
to the base temperature will be too 
short by 10 x 10 x .000006 in./in./F’, 
or .0006 in. This is not a very serious 
error for in airframe manufacture the 
tolerances generally are at least/.010”. 
But if we take the case of a large wing 
attachment with a 100” spacing be- 
tween bolts and consider the problem 
of field interchangeability of a wing 
made in summer and a center section 
made in winter, assuming a tempera- 
ture range of 50 (this is easily pos- 
sible in badly heated Southern plants), 
we find that the misfit will be 100 x 
50 x .000006, or .030°%. This mis- 
match assumes that mo errors exist 
and may be in either direction. Thus, 
in order to be interchangeable, the end 
holes would have to be made at least 
015” oversize. This problem is a 
real one and not of a theoretical na- 
ture. It occurs continually with parts 
assembled from different locations, or 
even with parts made at different 
times of day in the same plant. 


Another source of errors in parts is 
the changes in dimensions caused by 
the various manufacturing processes. 
Heat-treated aluminum alloys, in com- 
mon with other materials, have in 
ternal strains introduced by heat 
treatment. When such a part is ma 
chined, it will warp in such a manner 
is to give up some of the potential 
energy stored by the heat-treating 
process. A part 130 inches long shrinks 


approximately 3” 


during machining 
or approximately .001” per inch of 
length. Other parts behave in a similar 
manner; some warp when the stresses 
ire relieved unsymmetrically. 
Riveting expands both the riveted 
parts and the rivets; in fact, rivets are 
superior to bolts because of this ex 
pansion, which fills a drilled and un- 
reamed hole. Bolts in order to fit 
tightly must be placed in reamed holes 
which entail additional operations and 
shop expense. During riveting, air- 
craft components expand and distort 
thus making it impossible to hold di- 
mensions. In many cases an assembly 
must be machined to accurate dimen 
sions after riveting is completed. The 
amount of the expansion due to rivet 
ing can be controlled with the proper 
equipment; but variations in driving, 








hardness of the rivets, oversizing o 
the holes, and numerous other facto: 
will cause this effect to be of an un 
certain magnitude. 

In general, welding operations caus 
components to shrink. Theoretically 
spot welding can be made distortion 
less by recompressing the spots on 
modern spot welder, using the forg 
ing effect of the recompression cyck 
to compensate for the shrinkage in the 
spot weld. Practically, spot welded as 
semblies are as variable as riveted as 
semblies; there is little to choose 
between them, as the result depends 
more on workmanship and _ tooling 
than on the process. 

In addition to the intrinsic errors 
mentioned above, there is another 
major difficulty due to the very nature 
of aircraft. Weight is so critical in all 
aircraft that extreme efforts are made 
to conserve it. These efforts result 
in an airplane being made of thin ma- 
terials working at high stresses. These 
conditions result in very large deflec- 
tions in many airplane structures. In 
the DC-3, for instance, the wing tips 
are 20” higher in relation to the body 
when in the air than they are on the 
ground. More modern airplanes have 
larger deflections due to the develop- 
ment of structures of greater efficiency 
designed to smaller load factors. Be- 
cause of this flexibility, fuselages fre- 
quently sag as much as 1'2” on being 
removed from their jigs. Other parts 
deflect noticeable and _ troublesome 
amounts on being removed from their 
supports. The above effects result in 
no airplane doors being interchange- 
able. After a number of airplanes 
have been made, the doors can be made 
a shape that approximates the shape 
of the fuselage and then be hand- 
worked a small amount to make them 
fit their individual fuselages. The prob- 
lem of making truly interchangeable 
doors will probably never be solved 
unless large weight sacrifices become 
possible. 


Conclusion 


The brief review of the importance 
of safety and weight and the difficul- 
ties encountered in manufacturing and 
servicing airplanes has, it is hoped, 
brought out the need of foresight and 
pessimism on the part of the designers 
and vendors of aircraft components. 
An epigrammatic summary might be: 

1. Parts and devices must “Fail 

Safe.” 

2. Airplanes must be built and serv- 
iced by simple tools and simple 
minds. 

3. Actuating systems must be au 
tonomous. 


4. Simplicity pays off. 
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struments and services in World-Wide use . . . experience that today is enabling us 


has developed many in 


to contribute our share toward Victory, building vital aviation and other military equip- 
ment, ranging from landing gear shock strut assemblies to pressure reducer valves for 


automatic pilots and electrical detecting and measuring instruments. 


Linked with our complete facilities for precision manufacture on a production basis, 
E. L. I. maintains a large staff of engineers with seasoned experience in many fields, 
whose services are available on a very flexible basis as desired e@ Consulting e En- 
gineering e@ Design and Development Work e Testing and Manufacture, or any 
part thereof. Customarily working on a cost-plus or contract basis at reasonable rates, 


we welcome your inquiries. 
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Laboratories, Inc 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


602-624 EAST FOURTH STREET 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA, U. S. A. 
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BY BILL GREEN 
Postwar possibilities for the Civil Air Patrol. . . . Will we 
drift back to unpreparedness? ... Let's have an air guard 
of volunteers who will pay their own way. .. . Politics and 
selfish interests wont mix with CAP. 
We een extremely interested scared away from their prey Ship found that there were a good mar 
he dozer etters received by the ping, which to a considerable extent tasks that they could perform in thei 
adie f SOUTHERN FLIGHT i: had been paralyzed, increased, at least spare time, with their airplanes an 
ynnect th the possibilities for along some areas we were able to sur- equipment, without leaving their jobs 
AP in the twar period vey Submarine sinkings which had These services consisted of recruiting 
rhese lett are all interesting and heen accomplished within eyesight of men for the Air Forces, recruiting ' 
, he eme nterest in the our coasts on numerous occasions CAP Cadets, flying rescue mission 
( Air Paty n the part of man} were completely stopped for a long due to hurricanes, floods, etec., an 
isand f Americar period doing part-time courier work 
{ \ Patro as an organization, Of over 100,000 members, some 18 
extremé e in the history of Proud Service Record 000 have gone directly into othe: 
he Unite State We have neve Of course, CAP cannot claim all the military work, such as pilots and ol ' 
ad a an a that operated for credit, inasmuch as the Army, the servers in the Air Forces, hav . 
' ng a pe r that enrolled as Navy, and the Coast Guard were all become captains of landing boats an 
| nany people as this civilian army ad doing everything they could, too other auxiliary craft, have becom M 
inct has done We believe that CAP Nevertheless, we feel that that 24, pilots on the airlines and in the Ferry A 
one of the | ‘fs that the United 000,000 miles of anti-submarine pa Command and, when drafted into the | 
State if America nvincible. Of trol was not without some effect walking army, have carried the ber 
irse, CAP not the only organiza After the war. we will be able to re efits of their training and experience 
ol n the I ted States that has lease the whole story, the statistics, which has helped them mightily, a 
imped in and given its effort and the comments of tanker captains, etc. cording to letters we have seen. ( 
| ts mone vithout recompense to the Another of the services the CAP All this work has not been done 
| var service here are a number of has performed for the Army was the without loss of life and equipment 
ther organizations that have con border patrol. This patrol operated We believe that some forty CAP mem ' 
| tributed great it they have not and, we believe, is still operating, suc bers have given their lives in their 
ti ted very much of their own cessfully against smugglers, enemy efforts for their country. More thar N 
| oney or the equipment, nor have aliens, etc., and performs its greatest 100 aircraft have been demolished and a! 
they performed such unique services task in the maintenance of security numerous others have received various 
| as has the Civil Air Patrol for this nation. We don’t know how injuries of one kind or another. 
Some months before Pearl Harbor many millions of miles have been The credo of the Civil Air Patro i. 
this organizatior f civilians bound flown by these boys over the track- has been simple. Civil Air Patrol! 
tself together f the sole purpose less waste, desert and mountains of members believe that their training ir ' 
of making whatever contribution to our borde We know it is a large aviation, while not along strictly mil 
the war effort it could. It did not amount and due credit will some day itary lines, and their equipment, 
ok f gain a n fact, after wa be forthcoming which has usually been considered as 
vas declared, it offered its service Then, the Civil Air Patrol has practically entirely worthless for any 
ibsolute free neluding its equip flown millions of miles all over the military purposes, could nevertheless 
nent, both airplanes and radios, and United States in courier service. This be utilized to relieve military aircraft 
any private automobiles, for what work has in some cases consisted of which were performing jobs unsuited 
| rice ld be put to advar regular daily mail schedules between to them. Civil Air Patrol members 
tageou various Army posts. In some cases, believe that their manpower, thei: 
In part tory thereafter is t has been emergency calls to take experience along thousands of diffe 
own t wst Americans It con men or strategic materials, or repair ent lines, could produce some beriefits 
é ething over eightee parts from one depot or station to to our war effort. They simply vol 
ont f ant ibmarine patrol along another unteered to do whatever was neces 
e Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. During The CAP is presently performing sary, whenever it was required. 
th period it estimated that some many other tasks for the Army, in We know quite a few of those peo 
thing over 24,000,000 miles of patrol cluding the training for the spotter ple. Some of them knew very little 
vas flown over the ocean, and the service, radar, towing of targets, and had no equipment. Others knew a 
Army released the information that training of pilots and observers, etc. lot and had good equipment. There 
nuch of tl vas done lugging bombs Most of the services mentioned was everything in between. Everyone 
and depth charge 4 number of sub above were performed by CAP mem- of them, however, felt the same way 
marines were ghted, several were bers who took their equipment, left That they could be of some help, that 
ink and in many cases the Army their jobs and went to work for some- they wanted to be of some help, and 
and Navy were called to finish off the thing less than their bare expenses, all they needed to know was what 
enemy) Many irvivors of sunken putting in their full time for many to do. We’ve seen those people flying 
hips were discovered floating at sea months far out to sea in their single-engine 
and were rescued. Several subs were The members back home, however, jalopies, some of which were ready 
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the junk heap long before Pear! 
bor. We've seen them flying in 
ather that would try much bette 
its than they. We have seen them 
duct operations that vied with the 
lines in safety, regularity, and de 
ndability. We them do it for 
yng time without any safety devices 
with no government help, 


Saw 


atsoever, 
1 we know 
1in upon the national war resources 
We 100,000 on 
nericans dig into their own pockets, 
y their own uniforms and insignia, 
idy all the directives sent them by 
e National Headquarters of CAP 


that they were not any 


saw these more 


vhich was composed entirely of 
my Air Forces officers and pe 
nnel) and saw them go out and 


arch, fly, work and otherwise qual 
themselves for some military use 
Civil Air Patrol 
ho have donated most all their 
ne for than 
g, drilling, studying, coaching othe 


Ve know members 


spare 


more two years, train 


eople, etc Sometimes we marvel at 


e devotion and stamina of these 
lian soldiers. 
We have felt since the beginning of 
s war that much of the popula 
ittitude toward national defense has 
een wrong. The people of the United 


tates of America woefully neglected 
eir country for many years between 
Vorld War I and World War II. They 
willing to for boon 
ggling, but support 
defense work At the 

the the country 
completely unarmed We 
the 
in such an emergency 
that could 
roperly evaluate the advantage of an 


vere pe taxed 


would not na 
onal begin 


ng of was 


war, 
ractically 
that 

leaders 


elieve pressure put upon 


tary 


as so great they not 


rganization like Civil Air Patrol, 
vhich at that time also was untried 
ind unknown. 

As we have gone along, we have 
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thought countless times of the aid and 


advantage that would have 


from some planning ahead of time. Of 


course, since CAP was not 


there was no way to have thought 
and provided for such advantages i: 
the years before the wan We can, 
however, rest assured of one thing 
People have always fought, people 
will always fight After this war, 
there will be other wars. We could 
provide a base in peacetime for max 


organize 
until a few days before Pearl Harbor, 


resulted 


imum protection at minimum Cos 
during any succeeding wat 

For a good many years, we have 
sometimes made speeches about the 
fact that Americans were getting com 
pletely away from the policies and 
practices of our forefathers who es 


tablished this country 





Back in those early days, it was 
customary for the town hall bell to 
ring on any occasion, and thereupon 
all the local citizens would stop thei: 
businesses, lock up their doors and go 
over to the town hall for the purpose 
of considering the many problems 
affecting that community. Those 
people served without pay, the prob 


lems were their own and they were 
willing to work on them Little by 
little, however, we commenced to get 
away from that principle, and com 


menced to pay certain local represent 
atives to stay on the job full time and 
some of the 
Little by little, 
grabbed more and more authority until 
finally longe} 
hired men but the dictators who drive 
daily 


do more routine duties 


those paid hands 


these people are no 


These 
into 


business 
their hands 
oul take of the 
we earn (either directly or indirectly) 


us about ou 
various dictators dig 
pockets, most money 
and do a worsé job of managing ou 
business than we could do ourselves 
We do not We 
believe in the republican form of gov 
We believe strongly in the 
We be 
Ameri 


better ac 


attack democracy. 


ernment 
principles of our forefathers 

lieve strongly that what every 
should 


with 


do is to get 
W hole 


system, with his hired public servants, 


can 


quainted his political 


and should evidence more interest in 
what they do. He should be more 
critical of them and should see that 


they represent him and get done what 
he wants. This, of calls fon 
a lot of effort and study for which he 


course, 


will not get paid directly. What we 
would like to do is pay less, and do 
a little bit more ourselves, and we 


believe it would pay off in satisfaction 
and results in the long run. 

We that the Civil Air 
trol an entity that 


perform a vast public service in peace 


Pa 


could 


believe 


represents 
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or in wartime at no public expense. 
We suggest that since CAP has shown 
its willingness to do the things it has 
done without gain therefor, and has 
even spent its own money for uni- 
forms, books, equipment, etc., that it 
probably and most undoubtedly would 
be willing to continue such efforts in 
peacetime. We think that it could be 
built up into a form of National 
Guard as far as aviation is concerned, 
and that at the beginning of the next 
war, it could certainly have sufficient 
equipment and of a proper class so 
that it could perform every job of 
coastal defense, border patrol, courier, 
target towing, etc., that might be re- 
quired by the Air Forces 

Serving free, these pilots and ob- 
servers and other personnel would be 
continuously trained and would be on 
hand with their equipment for any 
emergency This would relieve the 
Federal Government of the expense of 
maintaining such a large Air Force 
or standing army on the Federal pay- 
roll and would relieve every Ameri- 
can of as much avoidable tax as pos 


sible. These people would be uni- 
formed, would be trained in military 
courtesy, law, ete., and could step 


into a fighting job on a moment’s 
notice 

We have been advocating, also, for 
several years, a compulsory military 
training program for every able- 
bodied citizen of the United States, 
man or woman. We believe that im- 
mediately following college, perhaps 
between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-four, each able-bodied citizen 
in this country should put in three 
years of military training and service. 

This would accomplish several 
things. In the first place, the average 
citizen has learned little or nothing 
of discipline in his years of school. 
Most families do not exert discipline 
any more over their children, prefer- 
ring the so-called modern “self-ex- 
pression” school of thought. Most 
schools fall far short of their obliga- 
tions toward people and do not teach 
their students much of anything that 
is useful in life. We think the edu 
cational system is the greatest bam- 
hboosler of all time in this country 
Three years of military training 
would discipline each student. In our 
personal experience, these three years 
would not be lost out of their lives 
We personally underwent something 
of the same category and found that 
we had plenty of time after age 
twenty-four to get a business started 
and make a success of it. 

After the three years of military 
training each citizen should be re- 
quired to take a refresher course each 
year or every other year until past 
the normal age at which the Army 
wishes to use such people. 

Those many thousands who are al- 
ready over the age of twenty-four 
would fit very well into Civil Air 
Patrol, or any other similar agency 
and could contribute their part when 
the time came 
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Planning for Peace 


We like the idea of a Civil Air 
Patrol in peacetime for many reasons, 
not the least of which is that such 
a group could serve without pay and 
it has shown that it could be tremen- 
dously valuable in wartimes. After 
all, any consideration of national de- 
fense will show that there is some 
size of standing Army and Navy be- 
yond which we could not go without 
national bankruptcy. That is, consid- 
ered as a year-after-year normal ex- 
penditure. There is only one solution 
that we can see and that is that many 
Americans ought to stand ready to do 
their bit at no stand-by charge. They 
have to be ready to do it free. After 
all, everyone of us lives in this coun- 
try and everyone of use derives the 
multitude of benefits under our form 
of government. Everyone of us 
should be willing to make whatever 
contribution is required of us when- 
ever the emergency comes. The Civil 
Air Patrol has demonstrated its will- 
ingness to do that and we know that 
the Army could find many ways of 
planning for and augmenting the ad- 
vantages of such service during peace 
time and for succeeding wars. 

There are other uses for the Civil 
Air Patrol that appeal to us too. One 
is as a national aviation body that is 
truly representative. 

For many years we have seen the 
airlines attempt to run aviation in 
this country for their own private ben- 
efit. We are now seeing some air- 
lines and a number of other greedy 
transportation agencies attempting to 
gobble up all of the postwar rights to 
the air. We know that nothing but 
qualified public opinion will be able 
to prevent these steals throughout 
succeeding years. We think that 
civil aviation needs a _ strong or- 
ganization such as Civil Air Patrol, 
which, while non-political, neverthe- 
less would have certain inter-commu- 
nication of ideas which would at least 
make any aviation legislation be 
somewhat the will of the majority 
rather than private advantage for a 
few. 

We very much fear the ham-string- 
ing of aviation by states. State 
rights we believe in but not to the 
extent of ham-stringing the citizens. 
The national government was devel- 
oped for a great many reasons, one 
of which was to insure a uniformity 
of laws governing travel between the 
states and other interstate transac- 
tions. A few years ago we saw auto- 
mobiles and trucks going from one 
state to another stopped at state lines. 
We towed a boat on a trailer to Cal- 
ifornia once and had to stop and pay 
state taxes several places along the 
route. We boiled over at the idea 
that such things were going on be- 
cause they are _ unconstitutional, 
against the best interests of the peo- 
ple and they have finally in most cases 
been abolished. We hope nothing of 
the sort develops in aviation, as it 





would entirely kill most of the ben 
fits and speed presently possible fro 
aviation. 


We know that the Civil Air Patr 
could provide the nuclei for gathe 
ings all over the country which w 
have a definite effect upon the tre: 
of thought with reference to aviatio 
These gatherings will also help 
reduce the provincialism which ha 
for a long time stood in our way « 
the greatest possible development . 
natural resources. 


We believe that if the Army woul 
develop uses and plan to use CAP iy 
certain emergencies that many CA] 
members would provide themselve 
at no government expense wit! 
proper aircraft, radio equipment, ani! 
other facilities. As we have suggeste: 
before in these columns, by prope 
direction from CAP national head 
quarters, it is probable that reason 
able standard equipment could be des 
ignated as CAP models, and man) 
aircraft manufacturers and _ radio 
people would make models having 
special accessories desirable for CAP 
work. It might be possible for sum- 
mer camps to be set up providing a 
two-weeks to one-month course each 
year, with certain of the expenses and 
equipment furnished by the Army, 
but most of it by the CAP members 
themselves. After all, the govern- 
ment is US, and any government ex- 
pense is eventually our expense any 
way. We have found that it is fre- 
quently a nice, healthy, warm feeling 
to make a contribution not required 
by special edict. 


This whole thing can be elaborated 
upon at great length and the possi 
bilities are unlimited. 


We believe wholeheartedly that the 
national headquarters of Civil Air 
Patrol has functioned very well, all 
wartime restrictions and disadvan- 
tages considered, and would heartiiy 
approve their continuation at the 
head of Civil Air Patrol in peacetime 
We certainly would be opposed to 
CAP being handed over to any new 
group or nucleus and have the gravest 
misgiving when anybody crops up or- 
ganizing themselves to protect and 
care for CAP in peacetime. We have 
a strong feeling that CAP belongs to 
those CAP members who have built 
it up and in some cases put their 
whole fortunes in it during wartimes. 
and we do not doubt their sincerity 
of purpose. We feel that the CAP 
is one of the greatest things that ever 
happened in aviation. It has the most 
members of any aviation group 

Undoubtedly, this number will in- 
crease as a great many aviation people 
returning from the war will want to 
join Civil Air Patrol. The CAP is 
composed of American individuals and 
thus far has represented no group or 
selfish commercial viewpoint. We 
believe that it should be kept that 
way, as politics can eventually ruin 
even the best set-up. * * *® 
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ou VE heard what the experts 
Y ina prophets are saying about 
tomorrow's peacetime planes. And 
now it’s your turn to speak up! 
Right now, at the Bellanca 
plants, day and night, we're build- 
ing the twin-engined AT-21-BL 
crew trainer, together with vital 
Army Air Forces warplanes arma- 
ment and components. But we're 
thinking about your post-war 
plane, too — and it’s none too 
early for you to do some planning. 
To get the views of future air- 
craft owners, we're circulating an 


interesting and useful Aircraft 


Keep on Buying U. 
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“on the question of a 


TRIGYCLE LANDING GEAR 





Quiz. The landing-gear question 
stated above is one of the many 
appearing on this Quiz. Other Quiz 
features ask the number of engines 
you prefer?—how many seats? — 
what speeds and range?— what 
size and type of engine?—how 
will your plane be operated? — 
whether you place Speed, Econ- 
omy, Safety or some other out- 
standing characteristic first? — 
and many other questions 
bearing on the size and kind of 
aircraft you will want after our 
enemies are defeated...after you 


and yours have returned to the 


S. WAR BONDS 


ELLANCA 


ee Oe 


American way of life and liberty. 

Thousands are asking us for 
copies of this provocative post- 
war Aircraft Quiz. Shall we send 
it to you? It’s arranged simply, 
so you can check off the answers 
in a few minutes. Then you can 
compare your answers with those 
of many other aviation enthusi- 
asts who are now making their 
plans for peacetime flying. Just 
send your name and address to 
us—you'll receive the Aircraft 
Quiz by return mail. ... Bellanca 
Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 0-0, 
New Castle, Delaware. 
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ACES HIGH 





HERE'S MAJOR “PAPPY” BOYINGTON, Marine Ace who shot down 26 Japs 
before disappearing while pursuing No. 27. 


By STAFF SERGEANT JOHN H. BOOKER 
U. S. Marine Corps Reserve 


Marine Corps fighter pilots have been far out in front of Uncle Sam’s 
evergrowing procession of war aces. The Leathernecks as of a recent date 
counted fifteen pilots with more than five enemy planes (minimum re- 
quirement for ace classification) each to their credit. Their total bag was 
239 enemy planes, which averages about 16% enemy planes each. More 
than a score of other Marine pilots have not less than five enemy craft 
in their bag. 

Some weeks ago the scores of top Marine aces stood like this: 

Major Joe Foss, 26; Major Gregory Boyington, Okanogan, Wash. 
(missing), 26; Lieut. R. M. Hanson, Newtonville, Mass. (missing), 25; 
Lieut. Kenneth A. Walsh, Brooklyn, N. Y., 20; Capt. Donald Aldrich, 
Chicago, 20; Lt. Col. John L. Smith, Lexington, Okla., 19; Major Marion 
E. Carl, Hubbard, Oregon, 1814; Capt. Wilbur J. Thomas, El Dorado, Kan., 
16%; Capt. James Swett, San Mateo, Cal., 14; Capt. James N. Cupp, 
Fairfield, Iowa, 13; Capt. Jack Conger, Des Moines, Iowa, 10; Capt. 
John L. Morgan, Jr., Arlington, Texas, 10; Capt. George Hollowell, 
Kansas City, Kan., 8; Capt. William E. Crowe, Austin, Texas, 7; Major 
Robert G. Owens, Jr., Greenville, S. C., 6. 

Tactics of the Corsair-flying Black Sheep are those of the missing Major 
Boyington. He had a way of sitting at 12,000 feet above an enemy field in 
his Corsair and cursing the little yellow men on their radio wave length 
until some would accept his dare to come upstairs to try their luck. The 
outstanding demonstration of his prowess occurred on October 3, 1943, 
when he and his wing man dived out of the sun and jumped into twenty- 
two Zeros near Kahili. Attacking from the rear, the Major exploded 
one Zero with his guns, sent a second down in flames and forced the 
pilot of the third to bail out—“He jumped straight out of the cockpit when 
I sent a burst into the side of his Zero, and the last I saw of him he 
was parachuting near the ground.” In his last day of action he and his 
wing man dived into twelve Zeros. The last sight of the courageous ace 
was seen by a fellow pilot, who said he saw the Major’s Corsair trailing 
a flaming Zero. 

Major Boyington had never been on the “missing” list in three years 
of war flying. He had never crash-landed. Only twice had his plane been 
touched by bullets. The worst trouble he had was an oil leak over Rabaul 
a few days after he got his twenty-fifth Jap. It blackened his windshield, 
but he leaned over the side and wiped off the smudge.to stay in the 
fight and return to base. He was the third commander to be lost in 
action, the others being Major Wade Britt, skipper of the Hellhawks, and 
Major W. E. Gise of the Fighting Corsairs. Marine commanders lead 
in fact as well as in theory, always setting the pace in combat. 

The thirty-year old Major Boyington was an ace before he ran up his 
Marine Corps tallies in the South Pacific. After joining the Marines in 
1935, he resigned in 1941 to join Claire Chennault’s “Flying Tigers,” 
and was credited with shooting down six Japs in China. Incidentally, he 
had never been decorated, and only a few days before his disappearance 
he laughingly remarked, “When I get home all I can wear is a South 
Pacific campaign ribbon.” But on April 12, three months following his 
disappearance, he was awarded the nation’s highest honor, the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 


AIRPORT TERMINALS 
(Continued from page 37) 
the airport will not be writing it 
yearly financial report in black unles 
an effort is made to make the termina 
a community center, with its accom 
panying revenue-producing units. 

It is suggested that it is best for ; 
city to retain control and operatio: 
of all its airport facilities, providing it 
is willing to engage a competent mar 
to manage those facilities. To insure 
maximum efhiciencey, this man should 
have full control of expenditures on 
an annual budget basis and be com 
pletely free from political influence. 

If a city finds it impossible to fol- 
low such a course, it should lease its 
airport facilities to a private operator 
or corporation of established reputa- 
tion as a producer. A fixed rental 
should be paid the city by this opera- 
tor yearly. In addition his books should 
be open for inspection after a Certified 
Public Audit has been made and a per 
centage of the terminal’s profits should 
be paid the city. 

The operator should be required to 
operate and maintain an open airport, 
with the city retaining the right to 
set maximum rates for its use by air- 
lines. This will insure protection for 
all airlines who may desire to use it, 
forestalling any possible attempt to 
exclude one line through prohibitive 
rates or at any time favor one line 
over another. * * * 





AIRLINE TRAINING FOR 
NAVY PILOTS 


(Continued from page 42) 
students have little time to “let down 
their gear.” 

The planes are furnished by the 
Navy for the training program, and 
before the expansion, eight R4D-3’s 
were in use at the Fort Worth school. 
A barracks where the pilots are based 
was also provided by the Navy. How- 
ever, the entire training program is 
under the direction of the airline and 
all of the personnel are American 
Airlines employes. There are thirty- 
two instructors. This number is be- 
ing increased correspondingly with‘the 
20 per cent expansion of the school. 
Three young women are in charge of 
Link trainer instruction. 

The Fort Worth Naval Transitional 
School is under the direction of Cap- 
tain E. A. Austen, for thirteen years an 
American Airlines pilot, who came 
from a regular run between New York 
and Chicago to head the school shortly 
after its inauguration. 

While the students trained at the 
transitional school are all commissioned 
oficers, most of them come directly 
from Naval training schools. * * * 
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Last 10 seconds of 
a 1000 mile flight 


No time in the flight of a huge transport 
plane is more important than the seconds- 
short landing period. 


America’s biggest planes are equipped with 


Aerols* to cushion landing shock and pro- 
P 


vide protection to plane, crew and cargo 
Introduced when aviation was still in its 
infancy, Aerols are contributing substan- 
tially to aviation’s progress—as planes grow 
in size, weight and speed, Aerols solve the 
landing problem for these aerial leviathans. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION . CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Also manufacturers of 
Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers for vehicles 
and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction 





















































































THE CAP LEAGUE 


Continued from page 35) 


will be housed and fed for two weeks, 
while they take physical training exer 
Cises, familiarize themselves with 
actual combat planes, acquaint them 
selves with airplane instruments and 
their place and duty. They will ex 
perience and live Army life. Their in 
doctrination into the atmosphere will 
be all-inclusive 

This may be called compulsory mili 
tary training It is not, however, eX 
cept that it affords the growing gen 
eration an opportunity to vent its nat 
ural inclinations to meet the coming 
age. It gives them the rudiments and 
fundamentals of a business education, 
ind in its soci logic il conception is Or 
ganized playtime, direction of eftort 

The government is concerned overt 
the results of mental and _ physical 
screcning test viven eight hundred 
boys recently, who aspired for induc 
tion into the Air Corps Only 117 of 
these passed. The percentage presented 
such 1 discour ivging picture it may W ell 
have furnished the incentive for th« 
program that has just been outlined. 
Shortly there will be inaugurated once 
or twice a week, at seven in the morn 
ing, over 1 nation wide hookup, a 
radio program of setting up exercises, 
in which all of these Cadets will be 
expected to participate. The program 
will open with a short talk by General 
Arnold, Jimmy Doolittle, General 
Eisenhower, or some war veteran, and 
be followed by the exercises. That is a 
part of the League’s program, and more 
will be coming as ideas develop. We 
saw an actual demonstration of these 
exercises in New York, using about 
thirty cadets. It was awe-inspiring, 
thought-provoking, and above all a 
concrete demonstration of the de 
termination behind this movement. 

That is about all, except to tell you 
that Mr. Beck said applications for 
membership in the League had already 
started to come i1n, and that he had 
several thousand dollars already on 
deposit with the J. P. Morgan Com- 
pany. The money, it seems to us, will 
be the smallest part of the program. 
It will come in an unending stream 
reaching into thousands of dollars. 
The youth of America have already 
signified by their actions their interest 
and willingness to undertake the pro 
gram. The problem is whether you, as 
an older and staid business man sitting 
complacently behind your desk, can 
be made to realize that we have a 
war on, that it is not enough for you 
to give your dollars, that more must 
come from you if w e are to emerge 
from this holocaust victorious, and 
maintain and retain that victory. 


* * 
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Pioneer of Progress 


On April 26th, Pennsylvania 
Central Airlines celebrated its 
seventeenth birthday. Seventeen 
years of continuous growth in 
an industry that is still young 
makes PCA truly a pioneer in 
the important field of commer 
cial aviation 

PCA has pioneered and grown 
through the foresight and ag- 
gressiveness of its engineers 
and executives. And with its 
growth many “firsts” have been 
developed that have contributed 
n a major way to the present 
reliability, comfort and safety 
f airline travel. 

PCA was the first company 
to conduct experiments on and 
ise the hollow steel propellers 
which are now in general use 
yn commercial and military ai 
planes all over the world. The 
mail pickup device used dur- 
ing the years of 1929 and 1930 
was the forerunner of present 


pickup systems. Many of the 











PCA EQUIPMENT has _ included 
these stalwart aircraft. Top is the 
first ship to fly the mails for PCA 
—a Waco 9, with the late Dewey 
Noyes, pilot. Middle photo shows 
Miss Youngstown, the firm's 
second mail plane, which was used 
to hop sightseers when not carry- 
ing the mail. The Wacos and later 
passenger models were replaced 
by Douglas DC-3 airliners (lower 
photo), which are now operating. 


early experiments in Automatic 
Pilot Devices were conducted 
by PCA which operated them in 
regular service. And much of 
today’s automatic flying equip- 
ment resulted from these experi- 
ments. 

Passengers who now ride in 
warm cabins no matter what 
the temperature outside are en- 
joying the fruits of PCA engin- 
eering ingenuity. For the first 
hot air type heating system ever 
used in the DC-3 aircraft was 
designed and first installed by 
PCA engineers. 

A safety “first” was PCA’s 
pioneering of a hot air wing de- 
icing system. Many future air- 
craft designs now incorporate 
thermal de-icing based on PCA’s 
early findings. The “duck-proof” 
windshield, frostproof cabin 
windows, and recent highly suc- 
cessful experiments conducted 
with the Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration to develop an improved 
electric system control box tes- 
tify to the pioneer spirit at the 
controls of PCA. 

This company was the first to 
use teletype to insure more ef- 
ficient reservations service. It 
was the first of the nation’s do- 
mestic airlines to “go to war.” 
From PCA has gone the crack 
crews of the Air Transport 
Command and the expert pilots 
of the Naval Air Transport. And 
the first scheduled military cargo 
service to be conducted by an 
air carrier in the United States 
was inaugurated by PCA on 
April 1, 1942, less than one 
month after conferences with 
the Air Service Command. 

Not satisfied with being 
“first” in the past and present, 
PCA is looking ahead with an 
eye to being “first” in the post- 
war period, planning for absorb- 
ing returning soldiers in private 
industry through sound expan- 
sion of airlines. 

Seventeen years is not a long 
span, yet the full encompassing 
history of commercial aviation 
is contained in the story of PCA. 
For it has been seventeen years 
of leadership and the progress 
that stems from leadership. C. 
Bedell Monro, PCA president; 
and his top executives are all 
young men who epitomize the 
youth and aggressiveness that 
have enabled air transport to 
grow so rapidly in so few years. 
They will continue to pioneer the 
best things in commercial avia- 
tion because being “first” is a 
habit with PCA. 
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FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR 


A new and different book—a must for every 
Flight Instructor, and a book needed by every stu- 
dent. Printed with the new easy-to-read type and 
with all flight maneuvers fully illustrated. This 
book shows the new “series of turns” and “‘series 
of eights”. Here will be found standard methods 
of flight instruction with explanations of flight 
maneuvers in primary, intermediate and advanced 
training 


rhe Helicopters Are Coming, 6y C 
F. Macauley, published by Whittlesey 
muse, McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York, price 


0U 


The author of this book is an enthusiastic 
oster of the rotating-wing aircraft He 
plores all the fields for private and com- 
rcial use of helicopters in the future, dis- 


ssing the probable costs of purchase, opera , 
Other new features include flight examiners and 


methods of grading. A new section covers informa- 
tion concerning Load Factors. Typical flight in- 
: y¥ ...._—s structor’s examinations “multiple choice’ are 
CHARLES A. ZWENG covered in the last section, 480 pages handsomely 
a . Author of - bound in blue leatherette with gold letters. Pric« 
Radio & Instrument Flying,” Etc. $4.00 postpaid or C.0.D 


NEW DEAD RECKONING EQUIPMENT 


For Defense of Land, Sea and Air 


n, and upkeep, and its relative simplicity 





control. Most important of all, he shows 


w it will bring major changes in our geo 





iph ic and economic way of life 


che, publis he d by W hittle sey House, M< 


Stick and Rudder, /) Wolfgang Lang } 
rau Hill Bldg Neu York. price $3.75 


, , NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT THE NEW "LINK” OCTANT 
In this important book, Mr. Langewiesche - a. — sh (No Priority required) 
PARALLEL RULES Standard Precision ; vO y i . 
s written the first exact analysis of the art type for accurate dead reckoning and ce- Bubble type’’ for aircraft celestial Navi- 
. rs ) < 262 

flying It represents four years of re lestial plotting and laying down “‘lines of cation. Price $262.50. : 

, vir i ae i position.”” $2.50 Equipment Recommended for the Student 
irch, fying and writing; and it awe ex DIVIDERS (Navy Type) Accurate for Beginning Study of Celestial Navigation: 
tly what the pilot does when he flies, just dead reckoning and celestial Air Naviga- Air Navigation Note Book with Navi- 

w he does it, and why tion. $1.50 gation Plotter $ 4.00 
> . - , COX & STEVENS Dead Reckoning Naviga- Simplified Celestial Navigation 3.00 
: , tion Computers De Luxe with Instructions American Air Almanac 1.25 
\ close reading of this book sould be the $35.00 (Used on transoceanic flights) Line of Position Book 2.50 
} } . NEW DALTON NAVIGATION COM- Illynes Star Chart 1.00 
rf s } ho o rhe - 

uivalent of several hundred hours of fligh PUTER (Type E-6B). $10.00. 
ActiCce Its one objective is to help the $11.75 
ident become a good pilot quickly and OUTSTANDING NEW AVIATION THE RAFT BOOK by Harold Gatty. This 

, , DEFENSE BOOKS " he fe ,avigator is new j 
rely, and to help the instructor more clearly text by the famous navigator is ne an 

, RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: By different. It is a guide to those who may 
derstand the fundamentals of his profes Charles A. Zweng, Instructor, U. S. Air abandon ship to drift on a raft at sea. 150 
Corps New Edition covering new im- pages with two charts inserted. $3.25. 
portant material Written especially to pre- AIR NAVIGATION NOTE BOOK. This 
pare the pilot for government examination des peck > nd cel | : 
arli hrs . >; ati “ : dead reckoning anc celestia navigation 
\irline . rransport Pilot Rating, 4) tor instrument rating Re adio-Telephon« ete eect qutaien & ties Uae, of 
rles A. Zweng and Allen C. Zweng, pub ermit included wi leteorology, Radio- Commerce Navigation Plotter. Similar to 
) Orientation, let-down, off-course and alter- the text used in the U. S. Naval Academy 
hed by Pan American Navigation Service, nate airport problems. Only $4.00, postpaid but improved. Complete outfit $4.00 : 
2021 Ventura Blid No. Hollywood, Calif FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new text cov- AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edition) 
$4.00 — scope of the written a one includes meteorology. $3.50 postpaid 
or ight imestructor rating ew typica . = a : ar . —_ - 
Multiple Choice questions with answers in- AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS Irvin _ $5.00 
This book has been especially written for cluded, $3.00 postpaid, or C.O.D AIR TRANSPORT NAVIGATION— 
airman seeking an “Airline Transport PHYSICS (U. S. Naval Academy Edition) Redpath ».00 
| * ’ . 00k Yr every avis s t . : le ic ar .00 
ot Ratine Ic is the first of its kind. The A timely book for every aviation studen MACMILLAN (New) Dictionary 4.00 
: — ; oe ow ee ™ and potential officer. 954 pages fully illus- ASTRONOMY by Bake 3.75 
suthors have included the following subjects trated and handsomely bound, $5.50 WEEMS NAVIGATION PLOTTER 2.50 
Air Navigation, Aeronautical Meteorology, AERONAUTICAL TRAINING: New en- DALTON MK VII NAVIGATION , _ oO 
Aircraft Instruments, Radio Aijids, Radio larged edition. For the first time shows conte te a NGIN ECHANIC ‘g: 
. 4 . separate sections containing typical Private AIRPLANE and ENGINE M A 
Compass Navigation, Instrument Landing Pilot and Commercial Pilot ‘Multiple Examinations, Ne ee " Quiz Book 
spainie | a = — : < 3 Choice Examinations.”” Makes your govern- now covers typical ultiple Choice exami- 
ystems, Civi Air Regulations, including aes Sel a $3.00 necteadd ay £5 D. : nations fully illustrated with necessary dia- 


grams. Used by Lockheed, Douglas, North- 


Airport Trafhe Control, Control Procedures, one sal aoe ; 
f GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for the rop, Ryan and outstanding schools. Why 











nd Scheduled Air Carrier Rules The final student preparing for “Ground Instructor fail’? Only $3.06 for both examinations, and 
hapter is devoted to typical “Multiple Choice Rating Excellent for class work. Covers 
5 weasel Navigation, . Meteorology, Aircraft and ise MENT FLYING (Howard Stark 
Theory of Flight. Engines and Civil Air Edition)—An outstanding text by Weems 
= Regulations. $3.00 postpaid or C.0.D & Zweng. Illustrated. De Luxe $4.00. 
lirline Transport Pilot is a timely book GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: Con- MARINE NAVIGATION by Lt. Comer. | 
nd should make a valuable addition to the tains typical “Multiple Choice” examina- P. V. H. Weems, author of Air Navigation. 
inate Uh at: deed r i tions on Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft An outstanding book. De Luxe edition $5.00. 
ans NOrary pages, ilustratec and Theory of Flight, Engines and CAR AIRCRAFT RADIO AND ELECTRICAL 
Nomenclature and aviation dictionary in tau IPMENT by Howard K. Morgan, Supt. 
. - : , back of book. It’s new and different. Some- of Communications T. W. A., Inc. Cloth. | 
; Aircraft Engines of the World, 1944 thing you cannot afford to be without 384 pages. $4.50. 
Edition, Paul H. Wilkinson, 216 East 45th = postpaid - it A _~ purchased in ASTaCNOnS by Robert #. Baker. Prete 
7. , . ’ combination with sround Instructor” for sor of Astronomy in the Universtiy o i- 
St., New York City, author and publisher | $5.00 nois. New third edition. Cloth. $3.75. 
The second volume of this reference book : carpet 
f international scope It contains complete -—  ~e 
lata of 130 of the latest aircraft engines AIRLINE a “HORSTMAN LINE OF | 
ncluding ten of the new auxiliary engines TRANSPORT PILOT tt one . | Ba tenes | 
' : > n essential celestial naviga- 
ised On aircraft, with 142 illustrations All RATING tion plotter developed by Pan 
f the material has been revised There are . Mew Beck American Navigation Serv- | 
y-five new pages of engine data and fifteen ogee: oe, The graduations = Se 
r are so arran a | 
ages of obsolete data have been omitted. All by on 180 degree aetna. 
f the data are given in both English and ZWENG cnet ee, want, may pe pestted | 
aia PRES , with the true north line on 
tric systen tf measurement , the plotter always remaining 
Prepares pilot of aligned to true north on the | 
. . . the coveted ‘“‘Airlins chart. It is not necessary to 
Wings on the Air, by C. M. Roan aaa Ee Gah sl ture the pletter up-cide-dewn 
ublished by Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 381 f ford + ' when working in south lati- 
: cannot afford to x tudes. Beveled edges, two 
urth Ave., Neu York 16. N Dus price without. $4.00 color ink figures facilitates 
1.00 reading. Complete with leath- 
er case $2.00. 
Illustrated with seventeen full-page pho 


graphs, this sixty-page book answers ques 


ons that every boy and girl asks about air PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 
lane travel Especially interesting to many 
eaders will be the chapter that tells about 12021 Venture Boulevard 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





he opportunities for careers in the airlines, 
lescribing the work, the pay and the training 


ied —— 
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FORD'S TRI-MOTORS 


From 1926 until 1933 more than 200 
tri-motored, all-metal transports were 
built by the Ford Motor Company. 
Today, at least ninety of them are 
flying, after exploits including pioneen 
airline operations, daredevil stunting 
polar expeditions by Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd and the late Floyd 
Bennett, and hell-for-tin hauling ove 
South America’s Andes and Central 
America’s steaming jungles. They 
nave even played heroic roles in World 
War II, such as during the Japanese 


threats on Alaska 


Most of the remaining ninety-odd 
tin geese” are now flying in Latin 
America. The largest tri-motor fleet 

flown by TACA, which operates 
fifteen, 120-hp. Wasps. 
Nine are used in Nicaragua, four in 
Costa Rica and two in Honduras 


the fifteen of them in 1942 flew 


powered by 


783,484 miles and logged 9,192 fly 
Two TACA Fords are fly 
ferrying portable se 


ng hours, 


ng tankers, 


; 


onal containers of gasoline, fuel oil 
and water into Nicaraguan gold mir 
ng camps. But heavy hauling is then 
pecialty. TACA contracted with one 
old mine to fly in 5,000 tons of ma 
chinery and take out gold concen 
trates in a single year. In Tegucigalpa 
is a large TACA repair and serving 
depot for tri-motors 


Avianca de Colombia operates a 
fleet of six Fords over 5,900 miles of 
air routes in the mountains, and 
Compania Nacional Cubana de Avia- 
cion uses five Fords for its 890 miles 
of Cuban airways. Four tri-motors 
are still flown by affiliates of Pan 
American, In addition, privately owned 
(oil companies, plantations and mines) 
Fords are flying throughout the world 


carrying personnel and machinery 
and out of otherwise _ inaccessibk 
regions. 


Within a short distance of thei 
birthplace at Dearborn, two Fords stil 
maintain regular schedules for Islan 
Air Service, a small venture linking 
Port Clinton, Ohio, with Kellys, Put 
in Bay, Middle and North Bass Island 
in Lake Erie. They fly everything, i: 
cluding livestock, to faithful custome) 
on the seventy-mile circuit. In thi 
teen years Operator Milton Hers 
berger has missed flying his route 
only half a dozen times. 


In World War II, when the Japs 
went into the Aleutians, enemy a 
tivity around the island of St. Law 
rence was followed by reports that 
seven Jap ships were headed for 
Nome. Within twenty-four hours, ai 
planes moved sixteen anti-aircraft 
guns, with crew members and othe 
equipment, into Nome. The Army had 
only two large planes and a small 
one available, but they rounded up 
a motley fleet of Stinsons, Wacos, 
Bellancas and a couple of Ford tri 
motors used in Alaskan commercial 
operations, All told, thirty-nine flights 
were made that day, on each of whic! 
the lumbering old Fords ferried as 
much as six other planes combined 
Within eighteen days the pilots made 
213 flights and strengthened the 
Nome garrison by flying in 2,091 men, 
eighty-five officers and quantities of 
guns, ammunition and military sup 
plies. 

Occasionally you see a Ford carcass 
back behind the hangar. But ninety 
of the ribbed-skin tri-motors are still 
carrying their freight. Quite literally, 
x *«* * 


too. 


Savage Tool Company, Minneapolis 
Minn is announced a new DoALL Grinder 


dD for free distribution to all 


Brunner Manufacturing Company, 


New Y as published an interest 
ew D klet cover ng the subject of | juid 
Fi leu ga transfer It contains many 
tables and pertinent data of a valuable nature 
t sers of LP gas. Copies fr n request 
* * - 


100 lend-lease planes, almost 250 planes 
week, were sent from United States to our 


Leo T. Crowley, foreign economic ad 


ninistrator, reported recently. From Marc 
11, 1941, until March 1, 1944, the Unite 


States produced over 165,000 planes, of whic 
more thati 30,000 planes were sent to otl 
United Nations. Of this number 23,000 wer 
nd-leased, and 7,000 purchased by the allix 
Many of these planes were flown directly~fror 
U. S. factories to battlefronts. Out of the 
$0,000 planes sent, 4,000 were. naval plane 


Crowley said. In addition to planes, during t! 
same period the United States sent . $1,800, 
100,000 worth of aircraft engines and part 
ind hundreds of millions of gallons of lend 
ease aviation gasoline. Vast quantities of ir 
cendiary and demolition bombs were included 

the $2,700,000,000 worth of ordnance and 
immunition shipped our allies, together witl 
millions of tons of lend-lease explosives, alum 
num, steel and other metals for our allies 
own production of planes, bombs and guns 
Crowley stated 
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YOU ASKED FOR IT 


Here is the second of a series of three steps to 
simplify regulations affecting student, private and 
commercial pilots. Read over these proposals and 
send in your suggestions to the Safety Bureau, CAB, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
before June 1. 


OUTHERN Fuicut for March 
published the first in the 
series of proposed CAR changes re 
leased by the CAB Safety Bureau for 
general comment and criticism. Here 
with are the proposed changes affect 


ing the certification of pilots: 





l Certifical nd rating Instead of 1 
g an Airman Certificate with the privileg 
f private p t nmercial pilot aS at pres 
posed to } 1 Pilot Certificate 
ind show the designat is private or com 
nercial pilot t Rating Recorc Thi 
would permit ap who holds, for examplk 
1 private Pilot Certificate and is rated tor 
xl £ ind ’ to yualify i : 
comn cial pi ‘ pters, without hav 
ing a ca competency on sing! 
gine ing airpia commercial \ 
i $s pre tly i I 
1 I posed reduc« the 
ryt 7 ik I ‘ | it Certific it 
x yea I tea r ¢ ! years as a 
,? « | “ i p 1 person who s 
« i Stud P t Certificate at the ag 
t xt i Pilot Certificate 
" won thereafter a therwise qualified 
without waiting tw yea merely because of 
TT yuITen 
Education. It proposed to eliminate 
e specific requirement that a student 


private pilot must be able to read, write, speak 
ind understand ¢ English language if ap 


propriate yperatior nitations may be entered 


1 the Rating R | I would permit 
for exampl a mut vt is otherwise qualih i 
ind could pass t n sary eXaminations ¢t 
btain a certificat Such a relaxation would 
not be feasibl t urse, tor a commercia 
nstrument, or instructor rating 

4) Phy J yutrement Two suggestion 
ire offered wit pect to physical requir 


nents for student and private pilots One pr 


posal would prescribe a physical examination 
every two years to be accomplished by any 
jualified physiciar r tne pilot $s own choos 
ing Another proposal would prescribe but 


me phy Sic al examinatior by an authorized 
medical examiner of the Administrator taken 
at the time the certificate is first issued. From 
this time on it would be the pilot’s own re 


ponsibility not to fly if his physical condi 


tion became such that he could not pass the 
yriginal examination. In either case it may be 
that the examination can be more general in 


nature and consist of a determination that the 


ipplicant has adequate eyesight and no ailments 


: 





70 


w hic migznt ca c um become incapac 
it i udde 'y r unexpec edly 
> \ nautical knowledge. \t is pr posed 
1 student pilot prior to being endorsed 
t first lo cross-country flight in powered 
urcraftt pass a written examination on (1 the 
pertinent provisions of the new Part which will 


> 


deal with the operation of private aircraft 


the contact flight rules of Part 60 3) safety 
practices and pr cedures, and + his ability 
» interpret aeronautical charts No other 
iVigation or meteorology would be included 
ther than perhaps certain important elements 
tf weather knowledge such as significant cloud 
forms potential tog conditions, etc Atter 
accomplishing such an examination no furthe 
written tests would be required to obtain a 
rivate Pilot Certificate. Comment is particu 
irly desired n the elimination of the 1 iVvigz 
tion and meteorology requirements The Civ 
Aeronautics Administration is planning t 


1! 


preparation of a small booklet which will cor 
tain all of the information necessary in order 
» pass the written examination leading to a 
private Pilot Certificat 


6) Aeronautical expericn It is proposed 


' 1 | 
to change the present flight time re juirements 
f eight hours dual and thirty-five hours solo 


' 1 
for conventional three-control spinnable air 


planes to ten hours dual and thirty hours solo 
ind to change the present five hours dual and 
twenty-five hours solo in two-control non 


spinnable airplanes to seven hours dual and 


twenty hours solo. In either case the specified 


jual time would be the total dual time re 


juired in order to obtain a private Pilot Cer 


tificate and no minimum W yuld be prescribed 


4 ' 1 
) It is believed that this item 


before first sol 


may be left safely to the discretion of the in 


structor sihce there would be little to be 


gained from an early first solo so long as a 


tal amount of dual time is prescribed 
7? \cronautica kill T he proposed fleht 
test for a private Pilot Certificate is modified 
ymewhat and is as follows 
2) Applicant for a powered aircraft rat 


! 
ing must demonstrate his ability to com 


petently perform the following maneuvers 


l a serics of three landings from ar 


altitude not to exceed 1,000 feet with engine 
throttled and a 180-degree change in direction, 
the aircraft touching the ground in normal 
landing attitude within 300 feet beyond a 
designated mark. At least one landing must in 


clude a forward slip; 


banked 


on pylon” or “around pylon”, 


moderately figure 


ights either 








> 


the variation in altitude not exceeding 20 


feet; 


3) a 720-degree power turn in eac 
direction in a banked attitude of not les 
than 60 degrees, the Variation in altitude m 


exceeding 200 feet; 


(4) a right and left-hand spin, each of 


it least one full turn; 


(5) recovery from stalls. 

Any of the above required maneuvers may 
be modified or eliminated if such action is 
appropriate to the characteristics of the air 
craft used in the test and appropriate operation 
limitations are entered on the Rating Record.” 

Certain elements of the present flight tes: 
1ave been eliminated in an effort to stress 
more the applicant’s ability to fly safely rather 
than his ability as a precision pilot. Spirals, 
steep figure eights, and simulated forced land 
ings among others have been climinated. 

It will be noted that the flight test is still 
written basically around the conventional 
three-control spinnable airplane. It is ap 
parent that in the not too distant future it will 
be necessary to specify separately the flight 
tests for other types of aircraft such as two 
control nonspinnable airplanes, helicopters, 
etc. In the meantime, however, the above re 
quirements will form the basis for such flight 
tests and may be appropriately modified to 
suit individual cases as indicated in the last 


quoted paragraph above 


8) Duration. It is proposed to limit the 
duration of a Student Pilot Certificate to two 
years. It seems neither necessary nor desira 
ble to issue permanent Student Pilot Certifi 
cates since the only reason for holding such 
1 certificate should be the enabling of a person 
to acquire the necessary experience and skill 
to permit him to secure a private Pilot Cer 
tificate. Furthermore, the time necessary to 
secure a private Pilot Certificate should be 
materially reduced by reason of the proposed 
simplification of the requirements. 


9) Airplane horsepower ranges. The pres 
ent limit of eighty horsepower as applied to the 
lowest horsepower range now used for rating 
purposes was established at a time when en 
gines of eighty horsepower were about the 
maximum then used in so-called light aircraft 
It appears likely, however, that due to the 
present trend in low-powered engine design 
we may reasonably expect airplanes of some- 
thing more than 100 horsepower to be made 
available which have the same general charac 
teristics as the presently used airplanes of 
eighty horsepower or slightly less. It may be 
appropriate at this time, therefore, to increase 
the eighty horsepower limitation to 130 horse- 
power, for example. Your comments on this 


point will be appreciated 


10) Commercial, instructor, and instru 
nent ratings. Practically no changes of im- 
portance are proposed at this time with respect 
to these ratings except in the matter of 
language changes, arrangement, etc. It will be 
necessary, of course, to include in the instru- 
ment rating written examination questions on 
the instrument flight rules of Part 60 and 
other meteorological and navigational ques- 
tions inasmuch as these subjects have been left 
out of the basic requirements for a private 
Pilot Certificate 
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NHAT ABOUT GLIDERS? 


AIR POWER 


VIATION’S role in the in- 

F ewin of Europe, ex- 

ected momentarily during May, will 
volve numerous phases of air powe} 

Strategic including long 
inge fighters as well as heavy day 
nd night will intensify 
heir destructive assaults against Ger- 
resources. Tactical 
medium and light 
heavily-gunned 
ghters and ground strafers, will pro- 
ide both the much-discussed guardian 
imbrella” of for ground 
and the 


forces, 
bombers, 


homeland 
including 


any’s 
orces, 


ombers as well as 


protection 
spearhead for the 
mobile ar 


roops 


\rmored Force tanks and 


llery, dive-bombing, strafing and 
econnoitering enemy — strongholds. 
[The Air Borne Command will fly 


yusands of paratroops and infantry- 
en beyond the beaches and into the 
dst of the enemy, and air transports 
ll ferry supplies on the way in and 
asualties on the way out. In short, 
he full versatility of air power will 
e exploited to the limit come D-Day 
the European littoral 


aiong 


Of several such phases of aviation 
Strategic air 
power is perhaps most understood by 
bservers, until now, except 
r the North African campaign, tac- 
tical aviation has played a secondary 
ole in the conflict beyond the At- 
antic. Myriads of statistics have been 
paraded to explain the how, why and 
campaign against 
Paratroopers figured prom- 
North Africa and Sicily, as 
transport. The least-known 
ilr Weapon, without doubt, is the 
ider branch of the Allied forces. 


a great deal is known. 


because 


when of the air 
Germany 
nently in 

1 al 


Some of the military as well as the 
public remain confused about gliders. 


Excitement over the German employ- 


nent of gliders in overcoming Crete 
aused a rush for information about 
tne possibilities of Allied glide 


Frantic efforts resulted in a 
flood of orders for glider design and 
nanufacture. Then the head- 
ong leap into glider training. By and 
vy the and calmer 
appraisal showed we were overdoing 


tactics. 
came 


race decelerated, 
instead of 
rystallizing until later thaws, began 
inrolling itself as swiftly as it had 
vallooned. About that time the write: 
travelled to an important Marine air 
vase to learn about the Leathernecks’ 
ability in gliders. Arriving tense and 
eager, we were promptly deflated by 
the Colonel in charge who announced 
beginning on that 
day—of the whole deal. 
the Army play with ’em,” was 


suurselves; the snowball, 


the abandonment 


particular 
“Let 
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* 


his comment. “We've got to go fight 
the Japs with stuff we can rely on.” 
Out in the mud along the newly-set 
concrete runways were a line of huge 
transport gliders. On a nearby hill- 
side were dozens of big crates, never 
unpacked, more of the 
None had been in the air; none 
was going into the air if the Marines 
had any say so about it at that base. 
About the same time the Army cast 


containing 


same. 





ment of awareness. Civilian con- 
tract schools ceased their glider op- 
erations. Lou Barringer, adviser on 
gliders to General H. H. Arnold, dis- 
appeared with a passenger plane en 
route across the Caribbean, and his 
successor, Richard du Pont, one of 
America’s champions of glider cham- 
pions, died in a tragic glider accident 
It was a dismal picture, indeed. 
While many on our side, as well as 
the enemy, remain confused to this 
day on the role of the glider in the 
invasion of Europe, it would be un 
wise to overlook the motorless craft 
Much has happened in recent months 
to enhance glider tactics. Automatic 
pilots have been developed to control 
the tricky flight characteristics of the 
lumbering giants while being towed 
country. New construction 
technique and a more streamlined de- 
sign for the cargo gliders have ef- 
fected tremendous improvements. The 
Army Air Forces have not by any 
means abandoned the glider, and quite 


across 





a sizeable program has been con- 
loose a large number of glider stu- tinued with determination and vigor. 
dents it had recruited in a fitful mo- The big transport types have been 

LOSSES IN THE AIR WAR 
March 26-April 25, 1944 
(Does Not Include Probables or Damaged Totals) 
European Italy Southwest Pacific Russia’ 
Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy 
Mar. 26 15 5 i8 
Mar. 27 42 16 3 3 85 
Mar. 28 30 5 13 10 I 38 
Mar. 29 49 18 22 il 31 74 
Mar. 30 I 99 21 12 I 35 
Mar. 31! ! 2 I 86 
Apr. | 6 12 2 4 40 
Apr. 2 116 33 18 40 
Apr. 3 4 26213 79 
Apr. 4 49 12 42 
Apr. 5 5 9 40 12 33 9 as 
Apr. 6 I 28 10 12 45 
Apr. 7 31 10 2 92 
Apr. 8 14858 2 7! 
Apr. 9 63452 30 
Apr. 10 is 25 2 61 
Apr. I! 126 89 5 ! I 47 
Apr. 12 27 12 33 14 ! 38 
Apr. 13 78 ad 36 19 I 18 
Apr. 14 4 5 24 
Apr. 15 18 30 16 21 78 
Apr. 16 3 14 13 62 
Apr. 17 | 26 10 36 
Apr. 18 26044 9 8 70 
Apr. 19 22 8 65 
Apr. 20 8 26 10 8 2 69 
Apr. 21 38—Cti«*dL 3 3 54 
Apr. 22 55 «463 1 i 52 
Apr. 23 5 13 5! 17 17 ! 51 
Apr. 24 103 84 29 14 50 
Apr. 25 14 9 14 16 17 7 79 
TOTALS 844 738 644 30! 139 32 1673 
Totals Since 
Jan. I 3085 2376 1637 680 1291 176 4690 
OTHER AREAS FOR MARCH 26-APRIL 25 
CHINA: Nineteen enemy planes destroyed at loss of six. Totals since Jan. 1, 126 enemy, 

29 Allied. 

PACIFIC: one hundred twenty-five enemy planes destroyed at loss of thirty. Totals since 

Jan. 1, 540 enemy, 58 Allied. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA: One hundred seven enemy planes destroyed at loss of thirty. Totals 
since Jan. 1, 238 enemy, 93 Allied. 

MIDDLE EAST: Six enemy planes destroyed at loss of three. Totals since Jan. 1, 43 
enemy, 43 Allied. 

*RUSSIA: Does not reveal own losses. 

(NOTE: These figures are compiled by SOUTHERN FLIGHT from daily head- 
quarters communiques issued by the respective commands. They are therefore subject to 
periodic adjustment. Dates for Southwest Pacific are those on which figures are released; 
others when action occurred.) 
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An outstanding, if somewhat 
trite, fact of life is that aviation 
progress is organically bound to 


the foundation of 


ground facilities 
BRITISH Hence, it is not at 

all astonishing that 
DROMES the British are de- 

voting as much fore- 

thought as the 
Americans to the planning of 
airports suited to the postwar 
air age. England’s Department 
of Civil Aviation is applying it- 
self to the task. A _ notable 
difference between their ap 
proach and ours is that they 
have a word for it, and it’s 
“aerodrome.” 

In a recent attempt to envi- 
sion the types of air services, 
aircraft, and airports which 
Great Britain would be employ- 
ing with the advent of peace, the 
Department suggested five cate- 
gories. These are summed up in 
the table: 


Typical 
S ice Mileage Stage 
3000-4000 
Inter-continenta 1600-3000 
lrans-continenta 750-1600 
i. Continenta 200-1000 


Loca 100. 500 


The British authorities are, of 
course, aware that overlapping 
s inevitable among the types 
mentioned, outside the extremes 
of trans-ocean and local speci- 
mens 

Planning ten years ahead, the 


overseas cousins take a position 
on an aeronautical phenomenon 
which has of late been causing 
excitement on these’ shores: 
“Jet-propelled aircraft may one 
day double the present normal 
speed of flight, but there are in- 
dications that they may need 
longer runways for takeoff than 
aircraft with conventional power 
plants.” 

London planners prepare their 
runway specifications with maxi- 
mum regularity of operations as 
their prime goal. They seek not 
“a minimum standard of safety 
but rather a maximum standard 
of efficiency which is insepara- 
ble from safety.” 

Their attitude to the future 
runway length is that a plane at 
take-off needs all the power it 
can muster until it attains a 
certain minimum speed after 
separating from the ground. At 
this rate, it can continue on the 


WORLDS WINGS 


By STELLA ZACHAROFF 


wing even if an engine fails. So, 
they reason, the runway must be 
long enough to permit a landing 
in the event of power failure 
before the critical air speed has 
been reached. In fact, they are 
wont to bolster up their position 
by citing our Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s rule on this subject for 
American airports. 

Each of the five airport types 
noted below is to have a main 
runway long enough for blind 
landings. Cross-winds receive 
consideration through provision 
of four subsidiary runways. 

Here taken into account are 
the respective capacities of nose- 
wheel and tail-wheel aircraft to 
cope with winds on the ground. 

As for the width of the run- 
ways, the British idea is to base 
them on 4.5 times the widest 
undercarriage track expected in 
each class of craft. The width 
of the taxi-ways and their distri- 
bution are being calculated so 


Main Runway 


Maximum Expected Length Width 
Gross Wt. (Lb.) ( Yds.) ( Yds.) 
360,000 5000 600 
180.000 3750 450 
90,000 3350 300 
15.000 2750 200 
10,000 1900 150 


as to cut surface time to the 
minimum. 

Like the American brethren, 
the airport planners in England 
are much preoccupied with the 
site of the terminals and park- 
ing spaces in reference to run- 
ways. Aircraft maneuvering and 
other traffic problems incident 
to increased numbers of arrivals 
and departures will result in 
much careful figuring and more 
or less complex regulations. 

At variance with the Ameri- 
can way, the British are not 
concerning themselves elabor- 
ately with the question of 
parallel runways. 

London has always been the 
problem child of British airport 
planning, being in this respect 
somewhat reminiscent of New 
York City. London is naturally 
expected to assume the main 
burden of international traffic 
in and out of Britain. The sub- 
ject of postwar airport pro- 
posals, many of them startlingly 
original, for land and sea air 
bases for the British capital is 
vast and so important for both 
sides of the Atlantic that we 
may return to it before long. 















experimented with unceasingly, b: 
ing yanked off the ground from sma 
fields, landed in lakes, hauled tra 
fashion on _ record-breaking cros 
country missions. Literally dozens 
different types of tow planes hay 
been experimented with, includin 
combat models as well as familia 
transports. 


Debut in Burma 

Not all of General Arnold’s glide 
tactics have been restricted to do 
mestic training. Already the enem 
has experienced the effects of th 
AAF’s silent invaders. The curtain 
raiser in actual combat occurred i: 
Burma. Last February, with Allie 
ground units locked in combat wit} 
Japanese troops near the India: 
border, glider forces invaded the 
enemy’s rear and operated for eight 
days before the Japs could mass a 
counter-attack. Then in March the 
motorless legions struck again, thi 
time in larger force — 200 miles t 
the rear of the battlefront. Details 
were not immediately forthcoming 
But last month the War Department 
issued some revealing facts concern 
ing the operations, and from these we 
may obtain a perspective which might 
indicate the role of the gliders in 
Europe come D-Day. 


The outstanding feature of the 
Burma raid was that it established an 
“airhead” more than 200 miles from 
the India frontier, where ground 
troops were locked in battle. This 
India battleline cannot be compared, 
of course, with Europe’s highly-forti- 
fied beaches. Nor can the interior of 
Burma be pictured to resemble Ger 
many’s stout defenses, which obvious- 
ly have been prepared for practically 
any events, including gliders. But 
what Burma lacked in fortifications 
it made up in almost impenetrable 
jungles, difficult mountains, networks 
of treacherous streams, bad weathe: 
and hastily-charted geography. All 
these exacted a high toll among the 
glider forces of Col. Philip G. Cochran, 
in command, and Col. John R. Alison, 
his deputy and former “Flying Tiger.” 
Practically all of the giant CG-4A’s 
were destroyed or cracked up. 

Also of much significance, -when 
considering the glider’s role in Europe, 
was the fact that these wrecked 
gliders enabled a large force of troops, 
estimated as high as 16,000 or a divi- 
sion, to strike the enemy far to his 
rear. That, considering the nature of 
operations in that corner of the global 
conflict, is a very sizeable invasion 
within itself. They didn’t win the 
war with one fell swoop, it is true. 
It must also be pointed out that they 
were not annihilated before dawn, or 
within a week, or even a month; they 
were still going strong as this was 
written months later. The first glider 
invasion was so successful it was fol- 
lowed by a second operation. 
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Here’s how official reports pieced 
gether a description of the Burma 
isode: 

The decision to use glider forces 

as made at the Quebec Conference 

* Allied strategists in August, 1943, 

id the assignment handed to Gen- 

al Arnold. The chief called in thirty- 

yur-year-old Cochran and his assist- 
nt Alison, who is thirty-one. Arriv- 

g in India, the two Colonels or- 
anized their forces—bulky CG-4A 
argo gliders, some TG-5 trainers, 

igs in the form of C-47 transports, 

yme P-51 Mustangs for fighter cover, 

B-25 squadron and some “Photo 
oes,” some L-1 and L-5 putt-putts 
ind single-engined UC-64 (Noorduyn) 
argo planes. There were large 
mounts of equipment, such as midget 
ulldozers, jeeps and the like and 
arious supplies. Working topmost 
jlans, it must be mentioned, was the 
olorful British jungle tactician, 
Major General O. C. Wingate, who 
ater was killed in operations. 

Finally prepared, March 5 was se- 
lected for the time of the first mis- 
sion. Two likely “airhead” sites were 
picked by careful intelligence. One 
they called “Broadway.” The other 
was “Picadilly.” The Japs must have 
found out about Picadilly because last- 
ninute scouting showed it had been 
rendered unfit by obstacles and barri- 
cades. But Broadway took the honors, 
and at dusk the determined Colonels 
launched their historic assault, dis- 
patching from their India base fifty- 
four Douglas transports in two waves, 
each C-47 towing a couple of the big 
gliders. Nine of the trains never 
reached Broadway, being forced down 
n hostile areas near the front. Eight 
made forced landings off the track 
but in friendly pastures. Of the 
thirty-seven which hit Broadway on 
the nose, nearly every one was 
wrecked. But only thirty men were 
killed and thirty-three injured in the 
shambles. 

The enemy was completely sur- 
prised, for no Japs were on hand to 
oppose the gliders. Nevertheless it 
was hellish, according to Col. Alison, 
who reported later: “We were in com- 
plete darkness because we didn’t dare 
turn on any lights. Planes were land- 
ing at all angles, and their pilots 
couldn’t see us any more than we 
could see them. Often those trying to 
help wounded men off the field would 
have to duck out of the path of a 
anding glider.” But before dawn 500 
icked troops had landed at Broad- 
way, and within hours C-47’s from 
India were unloading hundreds more 
nen, supplies, guns, and other neces- 
sities. Other airstrips were prepared. 
Within six days the air-transported 
troops numbered into the thousands, 
and they had flown in half a million 
pounds of supplies and over 1,200 
mules and ponies. 


It is difficult to transfer the sig- 
nificance of these operations from the 
jungles of Burma to the thoroughly- 
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BOMBERS FOR A DAY 


Bored by artillery spotting and other 
less spectacular chores, eight observa 
tion pilots in Italy took to “bombing” 
last month. From their Piper Cubs 
they dumped twenty cans of gasoline 
and oil on a Nazi position, encounter- 
ing no opposition. 4 United Press 
correspondent recorded the event with 
the following quotes from one of the 
“bombardiers”, St. Sgt. Edward Cooper 
of Taylorsville, Miss.: “We should all 
get medals for this epic, colossal, bis 
tory-making attack. It is the only 
one in recent months not made by 
enemy planes. We did not obliterate 
the target, and despite the flak, which 
was not thick enough to walk on, we 
did not start fires visible for eight) 
miles.”” Damage inflicted was confined 
to one fire in a small, German-held 
tree, added the correspondent 











prepared defense arenas of Europe. 
But Burma raised the curtain. And 
for every CG-4A Colonels Cochran and 
Alison dumped into the midst of the 
Japs there may be hundreds, with 
full crews and equipment, awaiting 
the selection of Europe’s “Broadway ’ 
and “Picadilly.” 
x * ® 

Both War and Navy Departments 
in Washington last month issued 
statements of air losses The Army 
Air Forces were credited with de- 
stroying 11,042 enemy planes in 1943, 
9,463 of them in air combat, at a loss 
of 2,809 U. S. planes in the air and 
seventy-six on the ground. Navy 
Secretary Knox said the Navy and 
Marine Corps, as of the first week in 
April, had thus far destroyed 4,316 
Japanese airplanes in the Pacific at 
a loss of only 921. 


European 

The day-by-day box score of air 
accompanying this _ article 
shows another upsurge in the pre- 
invasion preparations in Europe. “The 
air offensive against Germany con- 
tinued,” said the daily communiques 
out of London. The Luftwaffe was 
still showing up spottily; sometimes it 
failed to intercept daylight bombers, 
sometimes it took heavy tolls (ninety- 
four RAF bombers were shot down 
in a night raid on Nuremberg). Ger- 
man airfields in the Lowlands and 
Northern France 
were increasingly 
bombed and 
strafed as_ the 
month closed. 


losses 


Italy 

Air activity in 
the South was in- 
tensified at a 
sharper pace than 
that over North- 
ern Europe 
Mediterranean 
Army Air Forces 
shot down ap- 
proximately three 
times as many 
enemy planes as 


during the preceding month. Most of 
these scores were recorded not in 
Italy, however, but in Southeastern 
Europe, where the Nazis increased 
their fighter defenses. Significant 
also was the co-operation given by 
the MAAF to the Russian armies ad- 
vancing westward; Ploesti, Budapest, 
Bucharest and other enemy transport 
and production centers were heavily 
bombed. 


Southwest Pacific 

Allied air units operating in the 
New Guinea-New Britain-Solomons 
area seldom encountered more than 
spotty resistance by the Japs. As in- 
dicated last month, General Mac- 
Arthur’s ground forces drove to the 
west after reaching the open Pacific 
on New Guinea’s northern shores, 
but instead of hammering along 
coastal tracks they feinted at nearby 
points and in amphibious operations 
landed nearly 500 miles west of We- 
wak along the Dutch New Guinea 
coast, quickly capturing new airfields 
less than 1,200 miles from the Philip- 
pines. B-24’s have operated over 
longer distances in the past out there, 
and MacArthur’s long-range bombers 
may bring Philippine targets under 
their influence much sooner than ap- 
pears possible at this date. During the 
month carriers striking from Indian 
bases raided Northern Sumatra at 
points guarding the way to Singapore. 
Solomons-based bombers frequently 
raided Truk. 

China 

General Chennault’s 14th AAF, 
plagued by supply shortages, man- 
aged to sweep Jap shipping as far 
south as Saigon, while Japanese 
ground forces pushed down from the 
North to threaten air bases from 
which Japan’s mainland might be 
bombed eventually. * * * 





This Focke-Wulf 190 was captured on an 
airfield near Naples and shipped to 
Wright Field, where test pilots and en- 
gineers have studied it. One of the few 
combat planes using electric control op- 
erating mechanisms to a large extent, it 
has no hydraulic system. Its engine is 
a BMW double row rated at 1,600 hp. 
The ship weighs 10,000 pounds and has 
a wingspan of 34'/2 feet. 
—(AAF Phoro) 
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ACCA Revitalized In 
industry-wide Effort 
For Aviation Security 
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Boeing Production Sets 
Heavy Bomber Record 











increase to increased improvements in pz 


duction methods and maximum efficiency 


the use of machinery and manpower. Oy 








March production and delivery of tour 50 per cent of Boeing factory workers 
ngine bombers at Boeing Aircraft Company's women. During 1943, Boeing produced 
Seattle plant exceeded by a substantial margin average of 3.23 pounds of airframe per squ 
p any er aircraft plant, setting foot of factory floor area per month, 
" w record, P. G. Johnson, president, has pared with 2.5 pounds of the next high 
1. Mar " of Flying Fortresses manufacturer, and in March this figure w 
was a 25 per cent higher than February increased at the Seattle plant to 4.85 pour 
sly r pr rd uc mm m th tor th per square foot While nine-tenths of 
pa ind un double that of Janu man-hour to produce a pound of airframe w 
ry 4 aled that Boeing’s p the 1943 year’s average, lower than any oth 
as | reased 400 per cer uircraft plant, in March Boeing reached a ne 
i " wo years Ww e¢ same number low of six-tenths of a man-hour per pour 
t ] tac w kers He credited th Johnson added 
This production record does not include many during 1943 by Sikorsky Aircraft divisi 
and f " devoted experi which also partially completed a service t 
: i f | bers and sports and order, and certain shipboard and other oper 
difica f eral indred B-24's tional tests were successfully completed 
( W. Pere preside charg t nitiated. Production quantities of the rot 
anutactu x ed plane are scheduled for 1944 from Sikorsky 


100,000,000-Pound Mark 
Passed as March Output 
Totals 9,118 Airplanes 


Mar« urcratt production totalled 9,118 
ines of a ty pe fwhi 586.) per ce were 
nig and insp « ing a new 
> 4% ber and weig ( I 
\ cha i tf ti Aircraft rod ion 
Board, a unced In airtran weight, pr 
rea ed 4 UU p as Ts as 
’ Pp ce er | lary previou 
ind exceeding 0 pound 
1u Wil I ta i a! ery 
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Aero Chamber Opposes 
Termination Delays 
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United Reveals New 
>. 
Engine, Propeller, 
. 
Corsair Developments 
{ ed Aircraft ¢ pora $s annua P 
vealed plans for producti 
44 . = ely ew typ tr engine 
t : lispla than ts 2,100 hp 


Double Wasp and of a new super-hydromatic 


propel f radically advanced design of both 
Pp i ng The nism at d blade structure In 
addition, its Chance Vought division is re 
ing for a new version of the Corsair fighter 
[wo new helicopter models of “successively 
reased size” were successfully flight-tested 











Nash-Kelvinator, a 
which will also produce one model of Sikor 
sky’s 
contract 

UAC’s 1943 sales totalled $ 
ncrease of 41 per cent over 


} 


those f 


well as from licenses 


helicopter under a technical assistanc 


43,590,668, i 
1942, and ship 


, 
including icensees and ass 


ments, 
ciated producers, of all products designed by 


UAC totalled nearly two billion dollars. Ne 


profit on sales to the government alone ap 
proximated only 1.6 per cent 

: 

The annual report, issued by Chairma 


Frederick B. Rentschler, added that over 5 


per cent ot all advanced training and combDa 
urcraft engines produced in this country dur 
ing 1943 were of Pratt & Whitney design 
ind over 75 per cent of propellers for tl 


same types of planes were of Hamilton Sta 


ird Design 


McDonnell Output 
Quadrupled 


McDonnell 


tion rate has reached a current 


Aircraft Corporation’s produc 
pe ak of ov 
uirframe shipped a mont! 


more than four times its pr duction rate dur 


370.000 pounds »f 


h the Arn 
| 


and Navy comprise about 71 per cent of th 


ing 1943 Prime contracts wit 


company’s backlog, with Fairchild AT-2 
twin-engined advanced trainer, being produce ! 
at its Memphis plant [he greater part 
MAC’s subcontracting work devoted 


manufacturing assemblies for 


the Douglas C-47 


complete tail 
cargo plane and anti dr an 
cowl Douglas A-20 “Havoc 
attack MAC also manutac 
tures plastic ammunition boxes for the Curtiss 
A-25 attack bomber, and p 


turret for the 


rings for the 
bomber engines 
lastic parts for ti 
tic part ‘ 


Emerson Electric nose B-24 


Liberator bomber 


Curtiss-Wright Changes 
Cited to Truman Group 


In its most recent report covering its con 


tinuing investigation of the national defense 


program, the Truman Committee of the Senat 


juoted a statement to it by Guy W Vaughan 


president of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


in which were outlined recent changes anc 


mprovements undertaken by the firm, whic 
last year had been severely criticized by tl 
probers 


A major reorganization of engine produc 
tion has resulted in three complete units know: 


Wood Ridge 


divisions, each with a manager in full charge, 


as the Paterson, Cincinnati and 


and the Cincinnati plant was assigned a new 


manager and assistant manager. In addition, 
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entral top organization of Wright Aero 
al Corporation has been greatly strength 
Plant improvement committees, with 
il authority to accomplish results rapid 
were appointed for all engine plants They 


rearranged and more stringently super 


i materials cribs; intensified training and 
ation; improved and generally patterned 
ials contr systems and practices after 
n ised t auto industry retained a 
t firn to assist Im improving inspec 
vised the hand ing f engines throug! 
yspitals so as to boost efhciency: 
evised radically and rebuilt inspection 


. ] 
rations in all plants In all our plants, 


progress has been made in developing 
ments in operations, met is and pro 

und the results yf this program are 
indicated Dot the total and current 





f these plants,” Vaughan told the 


Main Boeing Seattle Plant 
Converting to B-29 Output 


( vers pla f Boe Aircraft (¢ 
Sea Pla from Flying | ess 
1 av B g 6-29 Super 
: t nced by Philip G 


as beg will be « pleted gradually 
a period of veral s and all ava 
anpow will t u ed during th« 
ve -_ low avoft f 
. ve | : ] Ir ; , mee 
B-29 sc j all prese ploy 
) 1 and added after the 
J ided. Unde e pla 
“4 x t i il piar at 
», R : Seattl t Supertortres 
\ the Seattle and Rentor 
1 g < ted, ix Boeing 
plant western Washington w also 
rted for production f parts ind as 
f B-2 Prod t Boeing 
Fortr < x c 1 1€ i he Cali 
1 plas »f Douglas Airpla: ( npany 
1 Lock 1 Aig ift ¢ porat with ti 
A work continued a soeing Sea 
pia I t xperin ntal nodels »f } 
) were Duilt i he Seattle plan and first 
i models t ed t at e Boeing 
ta ad 


Mission Completes 
Conferences 


I America > ce Missior eaded by | 
Wright, Direc tf the Aircraft Resources 

t Ofthce 1 composed ot Army and 

Na fheers, recently returned to the United 
: af conferrir in Lond for about 
week t lircratft design and technica 
lems The mission joined with Britis! 
cians in conference and inspection tours, 


were entertained by the British Govern 
ps, the Minister of 
raft Productior The Mission included 
ir Admiral | M Pace, Brig General 
randison Gardner, Brig. General B. W. Chid 
vw, Captain H. R. Oster, U.S.N., Captain 
C. Stevens, U.S.N., Colonel R. C. Wilson 
mmander | S Russell, U.S.N., and ac 
npanying the group was Air Vice Marshal 
B. Mansell of the British Air Commission 
I ed by officers 





he British were also represent 
i technicians from the Ministry of Aircraft 
roduction, the Royal Air Force and the 
Wright said upon his return 
at the results of the conferences and tech 


, ' ' 
il discussions “were of the very highest 
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Industry Executives Told Future Production Geared 
To Timetable Already Established for Germany’s Fall 


| 

Aircraft production is geared closely to the 
progress of the war, and schedules for the 
future depend mn when Germany falls, the 


, ' 
exact time schedule for which has already 


lis was reported by Dr 





been worked rut I 
,. | Lombard Ir 
1 


director of the Aircraft Resources Control 


special assistant to the 


Office, at meetings in Los Angeles April 24-2¢ 
which brought together the largest number 
»f executives and noted aviation figures in the 
uircraft industry's history Dr. Lombard did 


not elaborate on the schedule for Germany’s 


defeat April warplane output will be 
smaller in numbers than in March, when a 
record of 9,118 planes were produced, but 
totals of airframe weight will continue ¢t 
mount becau € en phasis is now on heavy y 
bombers, he said 

The occasion for his report was a meeting 
f the National Aircraft War Production 


Council, organized a year ago to co-ordinat« 


activities of East and West Coast aircraft 


production councils Reports heard at the 
neeting included announcement that 153,00 
A irplanes were delivered to the fighting 
rvices during the last three years The 


West Coast Council reported that for its 
even member companies the average weight 


ft airframe production per employe had in 


uary, 1943, it required 1.67 man hours 

direct labor to produce one pound of air 
frame weight This was cut to .87 of a 
man-hour in December of the same _ year 
From January, 1943, to January, 1944, the 


time required to build ry “ irplane was cu 


The National Council elected as its pres 
ident Victor Emanuel, president of Aviation 
Corporation, and head of the East Coast 
Council J. H. Kindelberger, who heads the 
West Coast Council and who is president of 
North American Aviation, Inc., was named 
ice president 

Other industry executives attending the 
sessions included: L. D. Bell, president, Bell 
Aircraft; Eugene E. Wilson, vice chairman 
United Aircraft; Guy W. Vaughan, pres 
dent, Curtiss-Wright; L. C. Goad, vice pres 
dent of General Motors; J. Carlton Ward 
Ir president, Fairchild; Glenn | Martin 
sresident, Martin Company; Afred Marchey 
president, Dwight Wallace, presi 
dent, Cessna; Ernest R 
Bendix; Reginald I 
Sperry; P G Johnson, president, Boeing; 
Harry Woodhead, president, Consolidated 
Vultee; Donald W Douglas, 
Douglas; Robert E. Gross, president, Lock 
heed; Lamotte T. Cohu, chairman, Northrop 


r 
Republic; 
Breech, president 


Gillmor, president 


pre side nt 


und T. Claude Ryan, president, Ryan Aer 





eased from 18.89 pounds in January, 1941 
1 _* 1 1 
8.3 "pounds three years later In Jan 
nportance and epresented ne n step 
" p I g t technica for i ind 
leas 


Air Officers and NACA 
Plan Warplane Improvements 


Military leaders of the Army and Navy a 
urms discussed with NACA members means 


irplanes at a recent meeting of the Na 
, , 
al Advisory Committee for Acronautics in 


W ashingtor Dr. T. P. Wright, of the WPB 


and a member of the mission that recently 
eturned from a visit to England, reported 
1s bserv ations yn A meric in uirplanes in serv 
ice in the European theatre. Jet propulsion 


, , , , ' 
neans further to reduce the drag of airplanes 


and the military advantages of high factors of 
tructural strength even at the expense f 
weight were also discussed at the meeting 


400,000 Items Affected 
By AAF Inspection Changes 


Major General Charles | 
unding the AAF Materiel Command, ha 


announced reorganization of its inspection < 


Branshaw, con 


yn, which extends into thousands of war 
plants. Brig. Gen. Ray G. Harris, supervisor 
1f the Midwestern Procurement district at 
Wichita, Kansas, made an extensive survey of 
affecting the inspection and ac 


| 
pr ie 


ceptance of more than 400,000 items produced 
under the command’s supervision. In general, 
the changes established closer co-ordination be 
tween headquarters und field inspectors, with 


Col. Brvant L. Boatner as chief of the division 


Electric Motor Output Soars 


Production of small aircraft electric motors 


amounted to $8,001,000 in February, 1944, as 


nT pared to $4.888.000 in February 1943 
the War Production Board reported. The 
Fractional Horsepower Electric Motor Indus 


ry Advisory Committee was informed that 





requirements ft aircraft 
mall capacities and types w uld increase up 


25 per ent during the summer 


Beech Adds Douglas Work; 
Acquires $50,000,000 Credit 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas 
s arranged a thirty-month revolving credit 
f fifty million dollars under Regulation \V 
with a FU per cent government guarantee, 
from a group of thirty-six banks. The pr 

ceeds may be used by the company as needed 
n war production contracts, and in the event 
f cancelation of part of all of its contracts 
for the government’s convenience, to release 
1 major portion of its investment in canceled 
contracts to engage in its postwar program 
Deliveries of the company, which manufac 
tures large quantities of twin-engine advanced 
trainers and two types of personnel transports 


f its own design, were approximately $126, 


00,000 in 1943 as compared to $59,000,000 
n 1942 In addition to Beech’s backlog of 
uirplanes of its own design, the company has 


ceived a large contract from the Douglas 
‘ 


Aircraft Company tor the manufacture of 


ymplete major assemblies for a new type of 

combat airplane. The new business will absorb 
, 

company’s productive capacity. that is later 


pared from the training 


, 
g program, the com 


pany stated 


Big Gains in Aluminum 


Shipments of aluminum fabricated products 
reached 215.6 million pounds in January, 34 
per cent greater than January, 1943, and 
ubout 150 per cent greater than January, 
1942, according to a recent report of the 
Aluminum and Magnesium Division, WPB 


In 1943 shipments of all aluminum fabricated 
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products were 55 per cent higher than those 


in 1942. The WPB Division also reported that 
shipments of aluminum castings in January 
exceeded 44,000,000 pounds, an increase of 


about 7 per cent over December and 33 pet 
t 


cent over January, 1943 


Total shipments « 
aluminum castings during 1943 were about 
42 per cent higher than he previous year 
Permanent mold castings rose 48 per cent 
castings 


sand castings, 46 per cent ind dic 


18 per cent 





business 


NSTRUMENTS INCORPORATED 


id Snider Plaza Dallas, Texas 














PRECISION BUILT PRODUCTS 


e Fittings 
@ Special Bolts 
e A & N Standards 


If you want precision — call us! 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 
JIM CAMPBELL 


2124 Jackson St Dallas, Texas 














DILLON TENSILE TESTER 


Ideal for checking Spot 

Welded Specimens, Riveted 
Assemblies, Plastics, Cloth, 
Wire Rubber — scores of 
others. 


For further information 
ask for Bulletin No. 141 


DILLON SCALE CO. 


Inc. 


2932 Main, Dallas |, Tex 
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SOS TER COIL SPRING 
; 7 MFG. CO. 
All types of 
Springs, Wire Forms, Tools, Dies 
and Metal Stampings. 
2932 Commerce, Dallas, Texas 
7100 Avalon, Los Angeles 
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Nose Fan Adds to 
Airplane Performance 


A new aircraft engine cooling fan that in 
creases the rate of climb, gross load, cruising 
speed and high altitude performance of Ameri- 
can planes, has been developed by the Wright 
Acronautical Corporation, Myron B. Gordon, 
vice president and general manager, announced 
recently. Flight tests of the Wright cooling 
fan have show man increase in i plane’s rate¢ 
f climb as much as 20 per cent, and an in- 
crease in payload of some types of twin-engined 
irplanes as much as 10,000 pounds, Gordon 

stated. The new cooling fan also largely elimi 
nates the speed cooling drag caused by older 
methods of engine cowling and cooling, and 

makes it possible to run aircraft engines at sus 
} 


tained high power under difhcult operating 


conditions 


Wheel Pre-Rotation Proved 


Airplane tires that start spinning before they 
touch ground are proving able to make extra 
landings and smoother ones, Henry F. Schip 
xl of the B. F. Goodrich Company, inventor 
of the “self-starting”’ plane tires recently told 
1 national aeronautic meeting of the Society 
1 Automotive Engineers. “The tests indicate 

at pre landing rotation of wheels not only 
reduces the dragging of tires at moment of 
inding due to inertia, but also decreases tire 
damage from cuts sustained during ground 
mtact, breakage of wheels and damage to 
inding gear,” Schippel said. The Goddrich 
levice, which consists of an irrangement of 
ine flexible vanes built into the sidewalls of 


h the air with windmill effect 


e tires to cate 
when the landing gear is lowered, has effected 
1 pre-rotation of 80 per cent on DC-3 air 
plane \ pre-rotation of 75 per cent causes 
1 50 per cent reduction in the wear on treads, 
iddition to reducing cuts and damage from 
e landing shock, Schippel added 


Martin Adds Boat Facility 


A new base for testing and delivery of the 
PBM Mariner and JRM Mars flying boats will 
soon be completed and placed in operation at 
Strawberry Point, adjacent to the Martin air- 
port near Baltimore, the Glenn L. Martin 
Company announced. The new base, con- 
nected by a concrete taxiway to the airport, 
will be equipped for inspection, packing, test- 
ing, operating and servicing the big flying 
boats, and will include a permanent, steel 
construction, daylight hangar, a two-story 
‘fice and storage building, a concrete ramp, 
upron and compass compensating area, and 
jocks for service boats. The hanger will have 
1 200-foot clear entrance, with doors at either 
end and will hold six PBM or three JRM 
flying boats. Giant seventy-ton flying boats 
f the Mars type are expected to be off the 
production line in early 1945 


For Super Bombers? 


Plans for the construction of a new 8,500 


foot concrete runway, 200 feet wide, on Lind 

reh Field, San Diego, which will accommo 
date heavy Convair airplanes, have been sub 

tted by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor 
poration to contractors for bids following 
ipproval of the project by the Navy Depart 
ment and the War Production Board. The 
new runway will parallel the present cast- 
west runway and will extend across the pres 
ent west boundary of the field onto property 
now included in the Marine Base. In an agree 
ment between the company and the Navy De 
partment, Consolidated Vultee will carry out 


the entire construction program with the Navy 


reimbursing the company for work done 
Navy property. Total cost of the improy 
ment will be $3,700,000 with Consolidar 
paying $2,100,000 for the part of the proje 
on the existing Lindbergh Field. 


Fairchild Trainer 
Output Listed 


In fifty months, 5,000 primary trainer a) 
planes were produced by Fairchild Aircrat 
Division of Fairchild Engine and Airpla: 
Corporation, with the 5,000th, a PT-19, d 
livered to the Army Air Forces during Apr 
Included in the 5,000 airplanes are 154 PT-19 
sold to CPT and WTS operators, while 1! 
balance were delivered to the AAF and a few 
to the United Nations under lend-lease. T} 
figure also includes production of PT-23s a: 
PT-26’s, modification of the PT-19. Fairchild 
production plus the production of PT-23's an 
PT-19’s buile by Aeronca, Howard and Sr 
Louis Aircraft Corporations, and PT-23's an 
PT-26’s produced by Fleet Aircraft, Ltd 
Canada, is believed to reach 7,500. Due ¢ 
recent trainer contract terminations, the Fair 
child PT-19 was to go out of production i 
April to make way for production of othe 


ty pes. 


NAA Wage Hike Denied 


The National War Labor Board last mont 
denied a request by North American Avia 
tion, Inc., for higher wage rates at its Waco 
Texas, plant, which has been operating on a 
temporary schedule approximately 10 cents 
an hour below most rates at NAA plants in 
California, Kansas and Dallas, Texas. The 
ruling emphasized that the raise would un 
stabilize local labor market rates at Waco 


New Plating Firm 


The Aircraft Blectro and Processing Con 
pany, Dallas, Texas, has announced complete 
facilities for rustproofing, galvanizing, bright 
zinc, anodizing, hard-chrome and cadmium 
plating for aircraft parts. The company is 
operated by W. S. White and C. White. They 
have been associated with the metalizing 
industry for twenty years, 


Aircraft Steel Opens 
Oklahoma City Branch 


The industrial stock of the Aircraft Steel 
and Supply Co., Dallas branch, has been trans 
ferred to a new Oklahoma City branch, located 
at 523 So. Robinson, according to Oscar Wort 
man, president. This includes abrasive wheels 
test drills, etc. The Dallas branch will stock 
mainly aircraft steel and steel tubing, and 
continue to accept orders for the entire line 
Tubing stocks will be increased by addition 
of industrial or mechanical tubing as fast as 
regulations permit. 


Incentives Boost Work 


Wage incentive plans are accounting for an 
average inetease in productive performance 
of 25 to 40 per cent where they are in force, 
John W. Nickerson, director of the WPB’s 
Management Consultant Division, reported re 
cently. Ninety-five per cent of the plans indi 
cate gains of over 5 per cent, and some rut 
from 100 to 150 per cent in specific installa- 
tions, Nickerson said. The special type of in- 
centive plan for the individual worker, based 
upon time studies, has resulted in increases 
in productivity averaging over 60 per cent, 
while other types of plans, based on past per- 
formance and those applying to departments 
and whole plants, have increased productivity 
almost 30 per eent. 
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| SUARD Cresent Fqguipment 


with New Circuit Protection 
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“QUICKER THAN A SHORT CIRCUIT” 





PROTECTION FOR TODAY—AND TOMORROW 


Littelfuse units for most efficient safeguarding 
of circuits, machines, and instruments have 
been improved and multiplied. Never before 





7 was electrical protection so dependable, or of 

ne so wide a range. 

ot 

NEW FUSING THROUGHOUT IS ONE ANSWER 
New fusing of all electrical equipment is one 
of the best supports of present service that must 

- be prolonged. New Littelfuses mean preven- 

- tion of short circuits, costly burnouts, and 

i damage by inexperienced operators. 

in Whatever your problem in circuit protection, 

= Littelfuse will be glad to counsel with you. 

a LITTELFUSE INCORPORATED 

er 

its 


4757 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
260 ONG ST., EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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Oklahomans Add $75,000 
To Braniff’s $25,000 for 
Rural Air Project 
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WITTEK 
AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 


Standard Equipment on 
REPUBLIC P-47 THUNDERBOLT 


Since the beginning of modern 


aviation Wittek Hose Clamps 
have been known as the stand- 
ard of the industry. Today they 
are being used by the nation’s 
leading military aircraft and 


engine builders. 


WITTEK 24S 
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AIRLINES... 


Researcher Expects Airlines 
to Buy 1,700 Transports 


nited Sta uriines will pu ise 
" i pla ilued a $512.5 ( 
M i it war < 1s mpare 
" : f pla perated by ne¢ 
’ ul A t war irted I Ear 
I P inag esearch and at al de 
ent \ sutical Chambe t Com 
i iicted Stating i uirli 
" it willing to a mnverted wa 
insport plan and would prete 
\ eth del Lo op addec 
i f 70% w airpla would be 
1 f i ul airlin and =10¢ " | 
exported The private flying field, accord 
ng to Lothrop, is “the most expansible market 
‘ " ywnutacturer,”” but only 9,500 
wot ate planes can be expected during tl 
" ears following wa w pe ay 
1 t V0 0 Tt a] pla 
k f five yea following va 
t : 1s g 
i i | 0 military pla 
I nd, add : attempt was i 
" i ‘ Juiren 1 g 
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ACCA Adds Traffic Man 


I Lev na dee IpT 
tant to the manager f the trafhe depart 
t \ autical Chambe t ¢ 
rf \ i Lew ha ecn ass 
Wa ngt tat tor : rac 
i nd \ ath ind ibor la s 
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CAA in New Airport Study 


The ¢ Acronautic Administration 
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Record Year for Bell 
B Aircraft ¢ rporat t s 
Marietta, Georgia Buffalo N Y., and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y and Burlington, Vt., 


Pp 1 1 4 } 6» pounds 
ot airtra ired W 8,839.5 pounds 
| 1 4 ( ales und = billings 
led $ 134 ur i $110, 
_ ver 1942 
H 1 li } annua ep i 
d i t rvcluded design produ n 
ind fly Americas f t-{ pelled ul 
AAF fighter; prod f Bell 





new secret fighter; further improvement 
the Bell helicopter; scheduled deliveries fr 
the new Georgia super bomber factory; c 
tinued production of the P-39, and contim 


utput of gun mounts 


Martin’s Plastic Parts 


The Glenn I Martin Co., is using 2,5 
lifferent plastic parts in its four current m 
els, the A-30 Baltimore, B-26 Marauder, PBM 
Mariner and Mars They vary from ca 
guides, fair leads, filler blocks, knobs : 
name plates ym all models to bulkhead do 
ind aileron quadr ints on the Marauder, 1 


tenna masts and de-icer tanks on the Balt 


j ind aileron 
bar yokes 1 e Mariner and lightweig 
phenol g on t Ma 


A new aircraft starter that cranks 2,001 
raft engines and weighs only thirty-tw 


pounds is now in use on every fighting fro 


ind in mass product it the Philadelp! 
livision of Bendix Aviation Corporation, T. W 
Tinkhan general nanag aled The fl 
A eel ot } “ z nv pou | 
Tinkhar 1, but ) t in elec cn 
a speed of 28, rev per minut 
deliv a punc t ¢ ’ 1.200 f 
pounds.” In ler build is fly-w 
peed r fi rey nter clock 
wise turning e fly-whe ig gears 1 
lockwise dire When an 8 ) revolu 
minute speed is attained, the motor ir 
stantaneously reverses its direction while tl 
fly-wheel retain t nomentun Reversal 
by changing di 
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OF SHEET METAL AND 
TUBULAR ACCESSORIES 











OARS AND 
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CONTRACTORS TO All LEADING 
ENGINE AND PROPELLER 
MANUFACTURERS 


B-H AIRCRAFT CO., Inc. 
LONG ISLAND. CITY 1, N. ¥. 
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C 
| . 
.atch for Inspection Doors 
’ 
A new latch permitting instantaneous opening and closing of 
tion doors is being manufactured by Hartwell Aviation Supply 
mpany, Los Angeles Consisting of trigger and bolt, weighing less 
an one third ounce ind made ot light gauge steel aluminun 
M ucket and two springs, the latch can be installed on any standard 
ny Air Forces cutout Pressure on the trigger releases the bolt 
permits the inspection door to open When the door is closed 
may be locked in place again Dy pressure on the ig2¢ The 
standard 2 ches length, fitting e avera i 
a tion do I 1 large w re lat ry be ed 
New Line of Countersinking Cutters 
Farnham Manufacturir Con pany announces the introduction of a 
w line of precision ¢ untersinking cutter for use on all types of 
itersinkis zg machines and device The cutters are made in sizes 
rivet angles to fit all production requirements oe 
body diameter Rivet angles are made for all standard rivets 
screws Farnham cutters are mad in tandard or built in pilot 
7 vle Interchangeable pilots in the cutters permit eir use tor 
he ral sizes f es | meet unusual production requirements 
' al cutte " " availab " ling Fa " 
High Altitude Combustion H 
ig tituae Combustion Meater 
Manufactured by Surface Combustion, Toledo, is a new unit called 
rol whic! $ an internal combustion type high-altitude aircraft 
ater The new ea " w " / ion tubing weight of 120 
nds p i Dy l i ul v I ug! “ h raw 
ine is piped d y : chamber. Operat 
n the w " " " Ja is a self contained heat producer 
rely independent of the engines. It is impossible to blow out the 
e wh it a pera ed » seventy d 
es bel uw 7eT ] tal weig! t I t c 100,f UU Bru d | wenty 
: pounds, 
Hydrostatic Test Press 
[he Dennison Engineering Co., Columbus, recently developed a hy 
jrostatic test press designed for testing of drawing qualities ot metals, 
tigue in metals and alloys and the influence of heat treatment on bot! 
It is said also to facilitate comparison of welding methods Coatings 
metals such as paints, enamels and plastics can be tested by alter 
ate applications of pressure. External pressure may be employed to 
letermine the strength of all types of containers. By the uniform 
application of pressure porosity and seepage values are said to be ac 
urately obtained. The new unit can perform tests at various heights 
| to a clamping device 
Improved Ammunition Booster 
p dA Boost 
A new .50 caliber ammunition booster has been developed by the 
Keystone Research Corporation, Los Angeles. Said to present an im 
ved method of driving sprockets by using compressed springs 
s claimed to lengthen the life of the unit. The booster will operate 
n twenty-four volts, draw not more than 10.5 an ps. under its rated 
oad, weighs less than three pound It is assembled to feed either from 
=> the right or left and rotation can be changed in the field. The new 
woster “tree-wheels” in the driving direction and can be reversed by 


twenty-four-pound reverse pull 





Self-Locking Anchor Nut 


The Nutt-Shel Company of Los Angeles, announced the marketing of 
1 new type light weight bolt and nut retainer and self locking anchor 
nut. The new product is made from high grade steel, cadmium plated 
for protection against corrosion and is contained in a steel shell. The 
anchor nut is said to hold the screw threads securely in their original 
position under stress, vibration and shock. The unit conforms 
AAF standard drawing AC 336. It requires no special tools and may 
be riveted or resistance welded to the basic structure according 


ympany eneinecrs 


Reusable Aircraft Hose Fittings 


A reusable hose and fitting has been developed by the Weatherhead 


Company adaptable for hydraulic aircraft installations. Designed for 
medium pressure (three braid) and medium high pressure (single 
wire) hose lines, the fitting is said to be easily installed, retightened 
or original assemblies, or reused with new hose. Due to an expanded 


collet, the Weatherhead fitting permits the use of hose from .015 
to .030 outside the tolerances An interesting feature of the new 
fitting is its replacement and spare parts value Hydraulic hose 
assemblies range from 1 to 48 per plane, any one of which can _ be 


easily replaced, according to Weatherhead The new fitting will 


accommodate undersize and oversize 


DARNELL 
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Precision-made Darnell 
Casters with the DOUBLE 
BALL-BEARING SWIVEL 
assure a long life of effi- 
cient, economical service 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 


DARWELL 
MANUAL 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 


60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK,N.Y. 
36 NW. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL 














SURE, WE KNOW THERE IS A WAR GOING ON 
And we know you do, foo. But talking 


won'l win. 
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PERSONALS 


HOWARD |! HARTMAN has_ joined 
Chance Vought Aircraft division of United 
Aircraft Corporation as executive assistant to 
General Manager Rex Beisel. Hartman pre 


even years in the Pratt 


for 


yusly had served i c 


& Whitney Aircraft sales department and as 





issistamt secretary Until recently, he was 
wsistant general manager of the Chandler 
Lvans ¢ orporatior in South Meriden 

ALFRED B BENNETI1 veteran flyer 
ind well - know fixed base operator, has 


joined Aeronca Aircraft Corporation as direc 


of postwar sales. Bennett has long been an 





exponent of personal flying and aircraft mer 
chandising ELMER R. CRANE, tormer 
ly associated with the Radio and Radar Divi 


sion of the War Production Board as head of 
es branch, has been ap 


the products and facilit 


pointed general manager of the Radio Division 
f Lear Avia, Inc., Piqua, Ohio. Crane, who 
was connected wit Western Electric tor 
ighteen years pr i to jomMning the WPB, will 


be head juarte red in Grand Rapids, where radio 
production by Lear Avia is being centralized 
WILLIAM B. BIRREN, veteran of twenty 


viation field service and 


even years 





engineering work, has been named sales and 
service manager f Wright Aeronautical Cor 
poration Birren who began work with 
Curtiss-Aeroplane and Motor Company in 
917, has been connected with either Curtiss 
Wright or Wright Aeronautical as Western 
epresentative since that time Prior to his 
ecent appointment ¢ was service manager of 
Wright Acronautical JOHN I 


WETZEL, formerly assistant service manager 
t Wrigt 


1amed service manager of the company, fol 


Aeronautical Corporation, has been 





lowing Birren’s promotion. Wetzel has been 
in the service department of Wright Aero 
iautical since 1931 D. J. STEWART, 
previously assistant general manager of Barber 
( olman ( mpany, R ckf rd, Ill * has been 
named vice president and general manager, 
succeeding Earle D. Parker. H. F. COLLINS, 
former assistant general superintendent ot the 
company, has been appointed works manager 


HOWARD P. MAGINNIS, formerly 





financial and lzricu tural columnist ot the 
Tulsa Tribune, has been promoted to sub 
livision head for industrial and public rela 


tions at Douglas Aircraft Company's Tulsa 
plant Maginnis s been associated with 
Douglas since 1942 KARL P. GRUBE, 


who has been associated with Douglas Air 


craft Company since 1927, has been appointed 
manager of the newly-created Corporate Term 
ination Claim Committee of the company. The 
committee will formulate and administer, 
through division channels, company-wide poli 
cies and procedures essential to any reduction, 
cancellation or termination of supply contracts 
with the government and all subcontracts and 
purchase orders related to such contracts. The 
new committee is composed of R. V. Hunt, 
vice president-comptroller, as chairman, and 
F. W. Conant, vice president ot manufacturing 
and Grube as members 

HUBERT G. LARSON, formerly manager 
tf subcontract has been promoted to pro 


urement director Republic Aviation Cor 
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poration. Previously he was associated with 
General Motors Corporation as eastern in 
vestment manager and regional manager. 

JOHN R. CONRAD, has been appointed 
properties manager of Douglas Aircraft Com 
pany at Long Beach. The properties manage 
ment division, which is a new-type of division, 
has been duplicated at the Douglas Tulsa plant, 
and is intended to unify the function of plant 
equipment, layout and tooling divisions. Con- 
rad has served with Douglas’ Santa Monica 
plant in the material release group of the en 
gineering department, the analysis and re 
ports department and later set up this depart 
ment at the Douglas’ Long Beach plant. 

MAJOR E. A. LEVINSON has been appointed 
Army contracting officer for Consolidated Vul- 
tee'’s Fort Worth division. Prior to this assign- 
ment, Major Levinson was stationed at Dallas, 
originally at North American Aviation and 
later at Lockheed'’s modification center and 
QUINCY M. CRATER 


former manager of the petroleum and chemical 


Braniff Airways 


section of the industrial department of West- 
inghouse, has been appointed assistant manager 
t the Westinghouse Detroit office territory 
and will assist in the handling of company 
business in that area and throughout Michigan. 

CHARLES KASTLER, JR., has been 
appointed project superintendent of the new 
Douglas A-26. Kastler has been associated with 
Douglas Aircraft Company since 1936 in 
various production departments, and was as- 
signed to projects in the development and con 
struction of the A-20 “Havoc”. 

ERNEST G. STOUT, design staff engineer 
for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, 
was recently elected an associate fellow in the 
Institute of The Aeronautical Sciences. Stout 
received the Lawrence Sperry Award in 1941 
‘for his contributions to the experimental 
determination of the hydrodynamic stability 
of flying boats and seaplanes,” and became 
engineer in charge of flight testing and aero- 
dynamics for Consolidated Vultee. A graduate 
aeronautical engineer, Stout was first associated 
with the Glenn L. Martin Company. In his 
present capacity, he is responsible for all 
hydrodynamic development and research for 
Consolidated Vultee. 


FRANK C. DYER, superintendent of com 
munications for Braniff Airways, Dallas, has 
been placed in charge of preparations for the 
operation ot Aerovias Braniff, S$. A., a Mexi 
can airline. Dyer will leave for Mexico City 
in June to organize and carry out the train- 
ing, installation of equipment, selection of 
personnel and the development of operations 
necessary to carry out the program set forth 
for Aerovias Braniff. Braniff Airways has ap- 
plied to the CAB for a transfer of all capital 
stock of the Mexican airline to Braniff Airways 

Aero Insurance Underwriters recently an- 
nounced several new appointments within their 
organization. JEROME LEDERER, formerly 
executive assistant to the president of the Air- 
lines War Training Institute in Washington, 
has been named assistant manager of the Aero 
Insurance Company. Lederer, who first joined 
the underwriting organization in 1929, and 
who had served them as a consulting engineer 
previously, was director of the Safety Bureau 
of the CAA in Washington prior to his as- 
signment to the Institute. At the time of 
his recent appointment, Lederer was chief en- 
gineer of the Aero Underwriters. FRED N. 
DAVEY, who first joined the Aero Insurance 
Company in 1928, was appointed assistant 
manager in charge of production, and 
DONALD M. STEWART was appointed as- 
sistant manager in charge of underwriting. 
Stewart has been with the company since 
1929, and was previously associated with Sedg- 
wick, Collins and Company, Lloyd’s brokers 
of London, England. He was manager of the 
Aero Insurance Chicago branch office at the 
time of his recent appointment. 





Wichita Re-employment 
Situation Is Promising 


Wichita, Kansas, which has built 70 per cer 
of the nation’s Army and Navy training plan 
and which is the first aircraft center to ap 
proach maximum super bomber (B-29) pro 
duction, has conducted an elaborate survey 
which shows its postwar re-employment prob 
lem to be only one-third as large as had bee: 
anticipated. Forty-six thousand questionnaire 
were submitted to the area’s 60,000 war work 
crs (mostly aircraft), and replies by 33,00 
were said by the Chamber of Commerce 
show the following results: 

Thirty-four per cent said they would either 
leave town or wouldn't work after peace. That 
eliminates about 20,000 of the total. Sixty 
six per cent hoped they would be re-employed 
in Wichita. But of these 40,000 aspirants 
only half the men and one-fourth the womer: 
want to work in factories or shops. The rest 
will seek places in sales, offices, constructio: 
and professional pursuits. The three prewar 
aircraft plants, each having already made 
considerable progress in postwar plans, expect 
to hire more workers than were employed be 
fore the boom. Many private enterprises which 
closed will reopen and thus cushion some of 
the transitional shock. Public and private con 
struction projects already in the mill are to 
absorb many workers as they leave the war 
plants. And the Chamber of Commerce looks 


for new industries to locate there 


Altitude Expert Honored 


Dr. Stephen J. Zand, director of the Vose 
Memorial high altitude laboratory of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, has been elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Aeronautical Society 
Doctor Zand is the thirteenth American to 
be so honored by the Society, which was 
founded in 1866 and is the oldest aeronautical 
association in the world. Doctor Zand, a na- 
tive of Lodz, Poland, and a graduate of the 
Federal Polytechnic Institute, Switzerland, and 
the Ecole Superieure d’ Aeronautique in Paris, 
came to United States in 1925 and became a 
citizen in 1932. Before coming to Sperry 
in 1932, Zand was associated with the Curtiss 
Wright Company, Buffalo, and the Ford Motor 
Company (Aero Division). As a special rep- 
resentative of the Sperry Company, he spent 
six months in France early in World War II, 
instructing members of the French Army on 
Sperry sound locators and searchlights. He 
was a first lieutenant in the French Air Corps 
in World War I. A Wright Brothers medalist, 
1931, Zand is a fellow of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences and a former vice presi- 
dent of the Society of Automotive Engineers 


Larry Lawrence Resigns 


H. E. (Larry) Lawrence has resigned as 
director of public relations of the Curtiss 
Wright Corporation, effective May 1, after 
fifteen years of service with the firm. His 
successor is Jess Sweetser. 





WANTED 


Patentable ideas and inventions per- 
taining to aviation. Do not reveal 
unless properly witnessed. Will buy 
outright or arrange royalty. 


F, W. BERT WHEELER 
3741 Sunset Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 
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Aviation Forces Oppose 
OPA Rationing of Gasoline 
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Aviation Writers Name 
Haddaway, Roddy, Andrews, 
Spencer and Francis 


Meeting in annual sessior at Texas A. & M 

lege n May 2, member t the Aviatior 
Writers Association elected George Haddaway 
ditor of SOUTHERN | Hi is Pp lent, su 
eeding Wayr W’. Parrish, editor otf America 
Avia w wa cted ’ w p as 
urman and ex-offic nb f e board 
t gover s. O fic an ure Maurice 
Roddy hicag I cs fer p sid 
P p Andrew Air News and A Tec New 
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Added Firepower Features 
New B-25 Models 





Two new models of the B-25 Mitchell 
bom be ur ow productior at North 
Americar Aviation’s Kansas ind = Calitormia 
plants company announced recently The 
Calhtor »? del, which is believed to be the 

s eavilv-armed airplans im the world, 1s 

uipped with fourteer 50 calibre machin 
gu ind 7S on cannor supple 
menting ts bomb-carrving facilities T he 


Kansas model carries twelve .50 calibre ma 


chine guns addition to its normal bombard 
ment equipment. On both models, the upper 
turret has been moved from the center of the 
fuselage to a point near the pilot’s section, 


ind a tail turret with two guns has been added 


between the bomber’s twin rudders. Both ver 
ys also carry two fixed “package” guns on 
each side of the fuselage outside of the pilot’s 
ection and two flexible “waist” guns pro 
ruding trom either side of the fuselage, re 
placing the lower turret guns used on earlier 
nodels The B-25’s being built in Kansas are 
upped wit i conventional nose containing 

} bombDarduier s compartment ind mounting 
me nixed ind one flexible 50 calibre gun 
while the B-25’s produced in California retain 
n ull-metal nose with four machine guns 
addition to the 75 millimeter cannon. Bot! 


mbers carry consider ably more armor pi atc 


in previous versions The speed and range 

f the B-25’s have not been affected by the 

nstallatior f ti extra machine guns, tl 
pany 11K 


Combat Needs and Other 
Aircraft Developments Told 


i cle Sam's hight ng planes would have a 
etter edge ver the enemy if the services, en 
gineers and the industry would 1) stand 
ardize controls i ull planes, 2 install in 
truments on all panels in the same relative 
posit , (3) combine engine controls into onc 

yjor control, the throttle 4 make ac 

es easily accessible and interchangeabl 

WCC } if ind 5 ) rov provis . 

A i AC — 

IT he recommendations were oftered last 

nth by Lt. Com. R. E. White, Maintenance 
Division, Powerplant Group, U. S. Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, who returned recently 
tr 1 combat zones. He was one of numerous 
peakers at the Society of Automotive En- 


eers acronautics meeting held in New York 
! 


Other interesting points developed by speakers 
i € necting included 

Power boost controls are necessary on planes 
so large the pilot’s strength is inadequate, as 


for example the Martin Mars, whose control 


irfaces begin to function with a movement 
t ynly five-thousandths f an inch of the 
controls Germany’s VDM electric pro 
peller, used on the Focke-Wulf, Heinkel and 
Messerschmitt fighters, is in some ways e¢x- 
ce nt but in general is not superior to l ‘. 
ypes, having an inferior electric governor and 
nadequate lubrication. VDM_ factories have 
been so heavily bombed their production is 
believed seriously disorganized or halted 

For high altitude work in the future, engineers 
believe two types of charge-cooled engines 
will be used ] high specific-output, low 


compression-ratio engines for high-perform 
unce, short-range planes, and (2), moderate 
specihc-output, high compression-ratio engines 
tor long range planes Prospects oft trans 
Arctic flights to far corners did not die with 


tic 


he Jap retreat from the Aleutians. Planes are 





A NEW AUTOGIRO, featuring a broad 
observation canopy and new folding blade 
design has been produced by Kellett Air- 
craft Company for the Army Air Forces 
in co-operation with the Engineering Di- 
vision, Materiel Command, Wright Field. 
The new two-place rotorplane is powered 
by Jacobs, and the blades fold back al- 
lowing the giro to be easily stored or 
hidden under camouflage. 





being readied to fly polar routes to link the 
world’s great cities, and currently it is be 
eved planes can be made to operate inde- 
pendently of ground equipment in tempera- 
tures down to 20F degrees below zero and 
ultimately in 60F below zero with engines, 
starters, fuels and batteries of Arctic types 

New pneumatic de-icers will shortly 
be able to de-ice satisfactorily in temperatures 
lower than SOF degrees below zero and will 
combat glaze ice, rime ice, and ‘“glime” 
combining worst features of both) ice, 
whether torming at rates of one to five inches 
per hour or one to four inches per minute 
Completely new is an electronically-controlled 
system for inflating de-icer boots by location, 
h of dwell and frequency. . Still to 





be developed, however, are anti-icing devices 


techniques to protect radio-antenna sys 
tems, engine cowls and all functional pro 
tuberances such as engine and fuel-tank vents 

[here are numerous reasons why America 
is not and can not achieve 1,000-per-day 
production of airplanes, and they include 
problems in materials, facilities, products, de- 


mand, time and costs. One limitation is the 
world’s capacity for absorbing planes, which 
is restricted by the time necessary for train 


ne pilots and crews 


ADMaA Studies Merchandising 


The Aviation Distributors and Manufac- 
turers Association has initiated a study of all 
phases of the merchandising of aviation parts, 
supplies and equipment to prepare the ground- 
work for an educational campaign to equip 
retailers tor modern, aggressive and progres- 
sive relationship with ultimate users. Ray 
Snyder, president, appointed a merchandising 
committee composed of T. G. Tynan, Electric 
Storage Battery Co., chairman; Thomas O. 
Duggan, Thompson Products, Inc.; Dwight P. 
Joyce, Glidden. Company; W. F. Scott, Jr., 
Supply Division, Inc.; Robert B. Kenty, Air 
Associates, Inc.; and C. A. Luma, General 
Aircraft Supply Corp 
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CAA Closing 23 Towers; 
AAF Withdraws Finances 
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Cargo Loads Increased 
35 Per Cent on Airlines 


Ma pound-n } I xpress pound-n 


r 


Board reported Ma} 


" url du e February wa 15.8 pas 

gers, 770 pounds of ma und 245 pounds 
t expre 1S pared W 4.7 pa ers 
40 p 1s t : : 7 1 t x 
pre a year ag 


Airport Short Course 
Scheduled for June 14-16 


Texas A. & M. College and Region 4 of the 
Civi Aeronautics Administration will co-op 

at 1 i e-da c ference ind short 
‘ 1 airp fac ¢ Tenta dat 

are Jur ; 1) ind ¢ ind con 

ference will be d ( ge Sta I 
xpected t t ‘ e ar 
annual iftta 

W hil he r g wW € levoted 
largely prese urp problems of manag 
1 pera and untenance e wi 
be group d t ca desig! f 
nc « struc ratior maintenance, 
ind other proble t airports and auxiliary 
: d ne area 
A-20 Gets Turret 

A power turret, housing tw 5 calibre 


machine guns has beer 


»f the Douglas A-20 Havoc light bomber 
which now carries double the fire power of 
earlier models, almost matching the Flying 
Fortress in armament Materiel Command 
Headquarters at Wrig Field, Ohi f aled 
recently his low-altitude bomber used 
iefly as a supp I ground p now 
is mine .50 ilib S, an increase f n Six 
30 calibre guns arlier models, making i 
1 p werful t Db according ¢ 
( nand. The new Havoc " additi t 
power irre used f e fiir ime ? 
: ght bomb t ype, ha XK nose 
guns a d 2 be Y gun fired thr jug the gun 
f access hat« l new A : fea 
es a belly gasoline tank, used « fly f 
ferrying purposes, wi ca be jettisoned Dy 
in emergency release. On a light bomber ver 
sion of the A-20 attack bomber, a bombardier 
Se replaces the four nos guns f the attack 
model 


Flight Contractors Council 


The Aeronautical Training Society, con 
prised f the sixty-odd civilian flight schools 
ntracted to the Army Air Forces, has f ned 
ATS Wester: Information Council,” 

" posed t publ la t Cal 





fornia and Arizona schools. The present of 
ficials and members of the Council are: Pau 
G. Sturges, Southwest Airways, Inc., chairmar 
Keith Monroe, Ryan School of Aeronautic 
vice chairman; Frank B. Howe, Cal-Aer 
Mira Loma and Polaris Flight Academies, sec 
retary; Walt Bohrer, Rankin Aeronautica 
Academy; DeWitt Meredith, Hancock College 
Aeronautics; Frank Gianelli, Southwest Air 
ways, Inc.; Cal Lillie, Morton Air Academy; 
Donoho, Cal-Aero, Mira-Loma and 
Members from the 


Harry C. 
Polaris Flight Academies 
other sixteen schools in the California-Arizona 


urea have not yet been appointed 


Constellation Crosses 
Nation in 6 Hours, 58 
Minutes for New Mark 


On April 17, Howard Hughes and President 
Jack Frye of Transcontinental & Western Air 
flew the forty-ton Lockheed Constellation 
nonstop from Burbank, California, to Wash 
ington, D. C., in six hours and fifty-eight 
minutes to average 355 miles per hour I he 
previous record, held by Hughes, was sever 

urs and twenty eight minutes It carried 
seventeen persons in its pressurized cabin at 
alcitudes between 15,000 and 19,000 feet on 


the flight after which the 8,800-1} 


ip. transport 
was turned over to the Army Air Forces. Edi 
tor’s Note: Unnoticed a few days later, Lock 
eed Test Pilot Jimmy Mattern flew a P-38 
nonstop from Glendale, California, to Dallas 
about 1,300 miles, at an average speed of 385 
| 


} | 1 l 
muiies an hour without a tailwind, ne said, and 


mn instruments most of the way at 28,000 


feet.) 


More Planes for 
Carriers Requested 


Iwo speakers in April urged allocation of 
} 


nict 


much-needed transports to the airlines, w 
were awaiting the return of twenty-four from 
the Army. In a talk at Bridgeport, Conn 
vice president Ralph §. Damon of American 
Airlines suggested that “the diversion of just 


1 few hours (production worth of ai 
planes” would alleviate the air transportation 

bottleneck, and at the Las Vegas, N. M 
Aviada” celebration of the 18tl 
tf air mail service CAB Chairman L. Welcl 


) ] ] 
Pogue urged, as a war measure, allocation of 


anniversary 


100 transports to the airlines is a step to 
ft loading of millions of pieces of mail and 


thousands of passengers 
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MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


service for all types of single or twin-engine planes. 
maintenance for commercial fleet or individual owners on fuselage, center section, wings, 
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nstruments and parts replacement. Our experience is assurance of your complete 
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For the present we are able to extend to a limited number of aircraft owners the ad- 
vantages of a well organized and highly skilled mechanical, repair and complete overhaul e 


partial repair or complete overhaul. 
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of discipline in driving of automotive vehicles, sion Service with much of the leadership being 
the number of traffic accidents will be reduced voluntary, without remuneration. CAP squad 

“CAP students are studying many subjects rons now organized are smoothly operating 
related to aviation which aid in developing in a similar manner. Basic expense is handled 
a well-rounded knowledge. Some of these through - governmental appropriation which 
courses give young people an insight into may well be continued To educate youth 1s 
qualifications and duties of various occupa to educate the nation. Civil Air Patrol should 
tions and offer in opportunity to determine continue this important job war or no 
for themselves whether they might care to war 


, 
enter that particular line of work or have 


any aptitude for it 


“One of the very valuable courses embodied Helping Fixed-Base 
it AP curriculum is Red Cross First Aid 
Reg agfibvcmcne yy oly “Operators Profits All 


This is practical, has everyday application and 


1s presented i! in interesting manner whicl 





' The CAP policy to help fixed-base operators 
uppeals to the students. CAP members can y a I . age 
\ by building interest in aviation, and the divi 
officiate in an emergency without hesitation 
dends paid the operators who co-operate with 


oe . 
Some squadrons includ swimming nd life 
Nebraska Girl Emphasizes ving ‘a aho*s satneaat ; CAP units was recently pointed out by CAP 
Educational Value of ( "AP ' oe = on eal ‘eiiebiaun. al ™ National Headquarters. A recent letter from 
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work per week, but CAP youth happily co se > se as 
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Cora Mae Brigg nember of the Linc ing an active CAP member, only the more : 
ue Rigger. f the Civil Air Patro ert. and conscientious young people enlist year, the local Squatien was in need of a 
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$ prize tt i by SouUTHERN FLicnr tor people find pleasure in meeting and knowing 
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Why i \ Patrol Should be Mad equal opportunity to develop their leadership 
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ed by Karl H. Stell ft Capital Squad ess aggressive have their turn to command 
4, W gt a ¢ ind George American youth are hoping that the CAP 
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‘ were submitted by eration and offers equal opportunity to all 
k | Ballent Capta CAP T ennessec Where else is yout yftered such constructive 
Wing Staff, Nas Tony Smit Privat training with so little expenditure? CAP mem 
Cla CAP Oakland Calit Eldee bers learn to fly if they desire ire increasing 
1 P 1 Ida Hele B & he k v ledg r how t help t emsel ves and 
CAP, Findla © - and Shirley M thers and are enjoying the fine friendships 
North Platte. Nebraska. Each of thes discovered They are doing all these things 
1 1944 CAP Handbook and a during their free evenings. CAP is building 
f t t SOUTHERN an army which can serve as home guard, 
Hr. W t c st has ended, we will which may be called upon in case of flood 
- ‘ 1 ent t r emergency during either war or peace. Be 
war < ‘ f CAP ng militarily rganized, the CAP when called 
- tter writt y M out tor duty can go into immediate action 
f a f Being a voluntary organization, CAP members 
D y { e CAP eady and anxious to serve. They want 
} z 1 grea eed conti serving in ti future 
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DOPES REJUVENATOR 


THINNERS AIRCRAFT FINISHES LACQUERS 
ALUMINUM PIGMENTS 
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everal opera \ id a number of root 
well suited to ' purpose and invited ¢ 
CAP to make t en [his arrangeme 
as turned out t t f great value to all 
The CAP Squadror membership 
teadily increased, and the umber of student 
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FOR SALE: TIRES WHOLESALE 


New factory stocks. Our Specials: 6.00x6 
non-skid 7.00x4. 8.00x4 smooth 2-ply $8.75. 
4-ply $10.75. Tubes $3.25. Large stock 
6.5010, 7.50x10, 8.50x10, Culver 5.00x4, 
new production 4-6 ply, 8”-10" and all 
sizes tail wheel tires. New Goodrich 6x2 
solids $1.45. Big stock Tires, Propellers, 
Spark Plugs, and Batteries. Rush delivery 
im any size, supplying many of the largest 
operators at lewest prices. Shipment 
Cc. O D. Inspection allowed, guaranteed 
merchandise. 


SPARK PLUGS FOR SALE: Correct 
specifications for your engine. New B. G., 
Champien, A. C. in stock. Immediate de- 
livery. Keading Aircraft batteries—Sen- 
senich rrepellers. Operators’ discounts. 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 


Municipal Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna 



























PREPARE FOR YOUR 
WRITTEN EXAMS 


Use our typical Multiple Choice Quiz 
Tests — Our prices may be higher than 
others, but we guarantee satisfaction 
and results or your money refunded— 
Commercial & Private—A&E—Ground 
Instructor — Flight Instructor—lInstru- 
ment & Radio (includes Radio Tele- 











phone) — $10.00 each for the above 
| guaranteed quiz tests 
Turman 
| Box 265, East St. Louis, Illinois 
i 
i 































ATTENTION 


If you are a Civil Air Patrol member 
and have entered a new two-year sub- 
scription to SOUTHERN FLIGHT—or 
have renewed your present subscription 
for two years—you are entitled to a 
free copy of the new 1944 CAP HAND- 
BOOK. If you do not get one, please 
let us know and we will see that you 


do. 
| We want you to get your Handbook 
and every issue of SOUTHERN 


FLIGHT. Se PLEASE DO THIS: 
Should you change your address at any 
time, notify us promptly, giving both 
i OLD and NEW addresses. Remember— 
that OLD address is important when 
reporting a change. Without it we can- 
not be sure of locating your subscrip- 
tion account in our files, particularly 
if you have moved to another city or 
state. 

PLEASE CHECK NOW while it is on 
your mind. Make sure you have given 
us your latest address and avoid delay 
in getting your Handbook and SOUTH- 
ERN FLIGHT. Paper is scarce and 
frequently we cannot furnish back 
issues if your copies go astray 
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Texas Wing to Train 
12,000 Air Cadets 
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Nebraska Wing Expanding 
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TO RECRUIT 200 MORE high school stu- 


dents for the Air Corps Reserve, the 
Memphis CAP Squadron is giving the 
seventeen-year-olds who pass the Army 
Air Forces screening test a free ride in 
an Army Liaison plane assigned to the 
Memphis Squadron to aid in cadet enlist- 
ment. The squadron now has over fifty reg- 
ular CAP Cadets. Staff Sergeant Tom Hill, 
public relations aide and observer of the 
Memphis Squadron, Group 2, gives a few 
pointers and clears releases for two 
Memphis high school students before their 
free hop. 


units and new territories in the state to pr 
mote CAP enrollment A new squadron yw 
recently organized at Imperial, Nebraska, wit 
John Nolon, Jr., 
Nolon, adjutant, and new flights were bein 


rganized at Oakland and Hooper, Nebraska 


commander, and Margare 


’Chute, Trade School and 
Negro Squadron in 
Michigan Group Nine 


The Michigan Wing of CAP has formed 

Number 9, composed of 47 
nembers and commanded by Lt. Robert G 
Luncetord An outgrowth of the Parachute 


cw group, 


Squadron formed by Lunceford at the be 


ginning of CAP, the new group is divided 


to parachute squadrons | and 2, the Ham 
ramck, Mich., squadron, Trade School squad 
» and a flight mad up solely of Negroes 


Wyoming Wing Active; 
Denver Adds Two Trainers 


Colorado Wing Staff officers recently went 

Cheyenne, Wyoming, to assist in establish 
ng the CAP in Wyoming Forty-six pros 
pective members ft the proposed unit at 
tended the reanizati if meeting in ¢ hevenne 
ind ¢ I. Bonham was designated unit com 
mander Temporarily the Wyoming unit wil 
function as a detached squadron of Coloradk 
Group | ot Denver Colorado Wing Staff 
theers who assisted in the organization werc 


Lt. Col. Harold R. Smethills, Commander. and 
Captain Wilhtam D. Madsen, Warren Prosser 
William Gazin, D. Cory and Ray Newell 
[wo members of the Denver unit Captains 
Delmas Carey and Ray Newell, have purchased 
two Cub airplanes for the CAP flight training 


William 


Gazin, Wing personnel officer, has purchased 


program in Denver, and Captain 


a Rearwin Sportster for use in Wing per 


nel 21dministration uw ork 


Air Power vs. Coyotes 


Oklahoma members of CAP are carrying 

a “blitz” against coyotes, and in a single 
jay shot down forty-six of the marauders in 
1 five-county area Some were shot trom 
loft, while others were killed by ground 


parties after the planes had spotted them and 


waggled their wings Approximately 000 
PI 
ind thirteen planes were engaged in the 
unt in one area. State rangers joined ranchers 
nd CAP members in the hunt 


Remember Coastal Patrol? 


Lt. Elliott S. Betts, an Arn 


y bomber pilot, 


ind formerly a CAP ofhcer of the Simsbury, 
Conn., Squadron, was recently rescued by 
British planes after drifting in a rubber, boat 
for three days Betts and a companion had 
bailed out of the plane which had been shot 


up over France just before the plane crashed, 


ind when rescued, had no food and only a 


f water left 


Honorary Degree 
for Seversky 


Major Alexander P. de Seversky, 


recently had 


prominent 


tviation authority, conferred 
degree ot Doctor of 


Winter Park, 


upon him an honorary 


Science by Rollins (¢ ollege, 


Florida. Major de Seversky was cited by Dean 
Edmonds, who presented him with the degree, 
for invention of the first fully automatic 
bombsight and for fighter developments 
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By TONY HAGMANN 


Little ole stuff from Dallas Sterling 
Ward, CAA, subscribed to SouTHERN FLIGHT. 
Said he couldn’t resist us. Gosh! We were 
ust about to give Lockheed’s Grade I test 
vilots, Freddy Dick and Curry Sanders, their 
Texas citizenship papers when they were trans- 


ferred out to the “Sunshine State”. As Lorraine 


Sanders would say, “I'd rather be nibbled by 
duck” Funny thing, they seemed rather 
leased 
Other change Bill Rychly, formerly 


ratt and W hitney, is now with Southwest 
Airmotive, George Jalonick said and 
R. F. Ravenstein, CAA, transferred from Dal 
as to Houston and Harte Bowman joined 
ip with the aviation staff of the City of 


Dallas 


From the upper left hand corner drawer we 
lug up news of Tom Collins, the finance 
nan of Air Plan. He’s been in Mexico and 
California. (Say, what do you suppose they've 
rot out there?) Anyway, he escaped in time 


g 


x the air show 


[hey are putting the last pat and polish on 
Texas Aviation Week, which is going to be 
1 dude If you don’t agree, Bugger Red 
Vencill will lasso a horned toad from the 


wing of a P-51; you name the place 


We received a letter dated Easter morning 
from Mike Thiel. He is a “Tech Rep.” for 
lack and Heintz stationed way out in the 
salty Pacific where the cocoanuts grow, and 
where “I didn’t even see an Easter egg”. He 
wrote of meeting Capt. Wayne A. Sharp, a 
hen of a swell pilot from Fort Worth. They 


id a session discussing Texas and up 


came SOUTHERN FLIGHT, of course. Jackpot 
We've got two new subscribers. Lawdy 
Lawdy ... ‘way out yonder. 


Bryan, Texas from the pen of Madge 
Wallace we learn that Knox Johnson, J. K. 
Vardman III, Thomas R. Slough, Jr., and 
William H. Rabun got their solo wings— 
that A. A. LaRue got his private and Dr. 
Maurice Gage, Teague, got his horsepower 
rating, thanks to J. M. Jernigan, of the Card- 


well Flight Academy—their instructor. In- 
spector Ravenstein dood it. Cardwell’s a very 
busy place. They have a “dope room” work- 
ing all the time. Latest job was for the 


Cc. D. T. & L. Club on the Aeronca Chief 
Quote the owners, “Looks like new—and flies 


that way” 


Madge also said they had the high wind, 
too, for a few days which seemed to blow 
up a nice week-end trade from the Idcal 
service men Red hot aid to students and 
transients is an airport map complete with 
local trafhe rules. And if you come to see 
them they will give you a set and flip you 
for the cokes at the Country Store. Said 
store gets a heavy play from the Camp Hood 
liaison pilots who fly the grasshopper planes 


Kansas City, Missouri . . . Marion Melcher 
reports that Good fellows and a trio of 
gals got together when about forty writers for 
newspapers, business and aviation trade mag 
azines in the United States and Canada toured 
the Nation’s No. | plant on April 13th 
Pratt & Whitney's Kansas City plant is 
designated by Washington priority for the 
production of the new 2,800-C aircraft engine 


"a 


0 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT’S managing editor, Tom 
Ashley, was here to the delight of the STAR’s 
“Swede” Knowlson, who egged Tom on just 
to hear that soft drawl—while this small fry 


cocked an amused listening ear 


Esther Forbes, too, went on a four-hour 
walking tour through the factory which 
covers fifty-seven acres. We whizzed through 
the training school uptown after a sumptuous 
luncheon of famous Kansas City steaks in a 
special dining room at the plant. The head 
table included Rear Admiral DeWitt C. Ram 
sey, Brig. Gen. Edwin S. Perrin and H. Mans 
field Horner, President of Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Corporation of Missouri. Incidental- 
ly, the writers must surely think potatoes an 
important part of the Kansas Citian’s diet 

for we had them country style at break- 
fast—and fried both at luncheon and later 
at the impressive banquet at the Muchlebach, 
following a cocktail party for 300 business 
men and leaders of the community, with dig- 
nitaries like Gov. Donnell of Missouri among 


those present 


Major Maurice R. Smith, aviation cadet 
supervisor of the air corps, told the members 
und dinner guests of the Kansas City Unit, 
Women’s National Aeronautical Association, 
that the WAC was sorry for the poor civilians, 
so they were opening a recruiting booth on 
the mezzanine of one of the outstanding de- 
partment stores on April 15th. Capt. Mark 
Treat, main speaker, told of his experiences 
is a pilot in the Southwest Pacific, where he 
was engaged in more than 100 combat mis 
sions. Special guest at the dinner was Na- 
tional WNAA President, Mrs. Gordon Lynn 
Wright, who came up especially for the oc- 
casion from Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Fort Worth, Texas Gene Royer has a 
new building and a wonderful brief case 
which bears investigation, but you have to 
see it to believe it imagine finding all 
that (censored) during the drouth. Anyway, 
we want to point out to you the “All Texas” 
ads that Les Bowman is running in the mag- 


azine . . . cowboys and everything . . . and 

that Gene has a new message this month 

ads are wonderful things . . got any? 
Bye now! 








NATIONAL 
AIRCRAFT 
FINANCING 


e Low Rates 
e@ Fullest Insurance 
@ One-Day Service 


Write, Wire or Phone 


TOM COLLINS 


Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Telephone Central-3626 
1601 Republic Bank Bldg. 

Dallas |, Texas 


.. Plana To Use. . 
AIRPLAN 


INC. 
Air Bankers of America” 
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DIVISION OF AIRCREDIT, INC 





FINANCE 


YOUR AIRPLANE 
Low Cos} 


Fast Service 
Repair Loans 
Convenient Terms 





YOUR AIRPLANE 


Low Rates 

Broad Coverage 

Cash or Repair Settlements 
Quick, Intelligent Claim Service 











Write, wire or phone 





GENE ROYER, Executive Vice President 


6-1164 — Day and Night Phones — 7-5450 


Yes » « « Weare pioneers of the Southwest Aviation Industry! 


all details easily and quickly handled by mail 


Meacham Field, Fort Worth 
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AIRLINE MAINTENANCE FOR PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 











Piloted by W. L. Parish, this 12-A Lockheed of the Parker Drilling 


Company, Tulsa, covers twelve oil states where Parker is drilling 


wells for major oil companies. The Parker Lockheed must be kept 
in top-notch shape to go from location to location on a few minutes 


notice. It is overhauled and serviced by Southwest Airmotive. 











... Proved by Southwest’s Record of Assignments and Performance 
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Represented by and distributed through Southwest Air- 
motive—America's outstanding maintenance and repair 
depot for private and commercial planes. 


Two-fisted jobs—the kind that have to be right 
and have to stand up in service—are the regular 
order of business at Southwest Airmotive. And 
doing tough jobs satisfactorily is the reason why 
many of America’s most important planes are 
serviced and overhauled in Southwest's plant— 
why hundreds of engines of the air arms of our 
forces flow into the Southwest plant to be com- 
pletely rebuilt—why the equipment and ‘‘know- 
how’ necessary to do the job right is always on 
hand at Southwest Airmotive. We are proud of 
the part Southwest has played in keeping ‘em 
flying for the armed forces and for essential 
civilian air travel. Your plane is the one place 
where the job must be done right—and the 
Southwest is the place it will be done right. 











LOVE FIELD « 





























DALLAS, TEXAS 








SAYS W. C. ME 
| Chief Engineer, 
United Air Lines, Inc. 





@ far lighter, and much tougher 
than other nuts. 


® Can be used over and over again. 
@ “Outlast the plane.” 


@ Now standard fastenings on all 
types of military aircraft. 


pores weg aaa CORNER ANCHOR NUT 
as acy —WING-STYLE 


@ Approved by all government This is one type of the 
famous Boots All-Metal Self- 
Locking Nuts 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn., Dept. V. 


aviation agencies. 











s¢ ILE elimination of all unneces- 


sary weight is the ever-present 
concern of those who build and operate 
airplanes. On the military airplane, 
weight saved means more bombs or 
guns carried; on the commercial air- 
plane, more service to the public and 
more dollars earned. With its Main- 
liners carrying record loads of essential 
passengers and cargo, United Air Lines 
estimates that each pound of unneces- 
sary weight saved represents an in- 
creased earning capacity of $100.00 
per year, plus the intangible but im- 
portant value of added accommoda- 
tions for vital wartime commerce.” 


END FOR FREE BOOTS WEIGHT-SAVING 
BOOKLET 
of comparative weights of various types of 
self-locking nuts, prepared for the conven- 
ience of aircraft designers, engineers, operat- 
ing and maintenance personnel, Copy will be 
sent you, free, on request. 


TODA’ 


AY. A age pine am review 








